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UNEQUALLED| 


OK MAKING 


Soups, Stews, 
Hashes, Gravies, &e. 


2 Prize mee Cutcaeo, 


BD WARD'S 
DESICCATED] — 
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COOKER PRREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


Sole Munufactarers— 
F. KING & CO., Ltd., 


3 to 6, Camomile #., 
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HOR MAKING 
SOUPS, 
GRAVIES, &c. 
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Mild in operation and free from injurious drugs. 


1oo Years’ 
Reputation 


AG BEING AN 


UNEQUALLED 


FOR 
INDIGESTION rT ON DRAUGHT. 
SICK- 
HEADACHE 
BILIOUSNESS 
SPLENDID cenTte  DEBILITY 
TONIC. WJ m APERIENT. STOMACH AND 
morn, 21, 99,1 anny a onion Yanaors snrnenont he Worle LIVER 
Propered by NORTON'S, LIMITED, 21, SPITAL SQUARE, LONDON, E. COMPLAINTS. 
cee the SKIN from the_ effects of 
FRO COLD WINDS, HARD WATER, and 
INFERIOR TEOAPS. Enyrely removes and’ pre- 


vents all 
‘ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, 
IRRITATION, &c. 


KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT 


AND BLOOMING 

Im ALL hice lresragetl 
igen ic fy PARTE oe Rs Sea x 
Ee eee Pb 


WEE’ Ss 
IN THE WORLD. Sold by Grocers, Wine Merchants, 
Doing, Woren by Hand nary ee longer ns THE, EOS 18, TEE ORE sana ape Stores, and Licensed Victuallers 
- IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. — ae ry where 
Bordered, 3 ’, 3 e 
ROBINSON AND D’ CLEAVER, _BELFAS T, | 
Irish Linen oa Handkerchief and es and Furnishers to Her Majesty the Queen, the ; 


Frederick of i. i a The. The Duke of Connanght, &c., &c. 
Full Tdotailed illustrated ax" Prise List and samples sent post free. 


| First Grand “Pioneer” . Reduction Sale. 
ic MARE. A rete ri comb, nk ete egy tres ee AN C E Wi N E S 


TEST THEM. THEY WILL SURPRISE YOU. 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (CHANCERY DIVISION)._HODGSON ce. WEBB BROTHERS.- CAN BE MADE WITH 
On the 18th day g July, 1890, his Lordship, Mr. Justice Chitty. gran agen interim injunction restraining Messrs. 
Webb Brothers, ft ‘Hackney’ Wick, from infringing Mr. . Hodgson’s Trade Mark ‘ Eclipsc,” No. 93,774 MASON Ss 
(of Leeds). ° 


CARPETS Wine Essences 


( 
all Social Gatherings. Non Alteohse lic, Fure, \ 
GUARANTEED "GENUINE BARGAINS. ppt het eaee ‘hie iy bitte af Ginger 
SALE PRICE, This Gigantic Offer is a Speciul Contract SALE PRICE, Wine Boseuce made several buttles of most 
SG: with Readers of Peanson’s Weextx only, lee ie ee oe ee 
We will FORWARD DIRECT from the chitilven’s parties,” 
G™:: to any ADDRESS on RECEIPT ; : bad ye — 
ef AMOUNT, a GENUINE WOVEN, SEAM- EACH. Pins =) es 
Try the$ Ginger and Elderberry. The 


BEVERSIBLE. CARPET, the LARGEST EVER SOLD at the PRICE. a } : ms , 
room Or bere tag mr Bordered and Woven in Art Colours, lanje enough to cover any ordinary- Wine will be just ready for Christmas. 
snot room, room, as eyes bi or Bitungroom or for our goods, thus saving any Middle Profits. ember these are Woven, not ALSO MAKERS UF MASUN'S 
; and are made of a material roma equal to Wool. ousauds of these Carpets aud Rugs have already [EXTRACT OF IHERBS. 
dae at almost Double above Prices. A Rug sent with Carpet, Is. extra. EXTRACT OF H 8 ° 
Lape Eva Fr writen: “The ‘ Relipeo’ C Prete ig Maca We toteees 4 te ter hahah ForHop ‘Ale or Bitters 
Eva FITzGeRALD en; “* a supp yy Messrs. a m—her hadyshi 
ia:mueb pleased with them.” er _ ” JEXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


SPECIAL OFFER. EXTRACT, GINGER. | cingor Beor. 
POUR SARE AND oy a a . = a « ae EXTRACT GINGER ALE 
or. j CARPETS 3 3 : - < ‘ 
~ ‘Value aneqi fu the Annals of Advertising. Ana fuvour, kindly examine and compare these Carpets. MASON'S LEMONINE. ratanie | 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. MASON'S CIDER . 
oo MoT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. IT MAY NOT OCCUR AGAIN. Fo ae chive Cider. 
MASON’S WINTER x Ast, 
“PEARSON'S WEEKLY" COUPON, 28/12/04. A Teaspoonful of auy of th ahd 
On receipt of this Coupon and P.O.0, or stamps for amount, we guarantve Pe will tnake: une zutlon, 
to send as above to your address in any part of the United Kingdom. Hottles, 64., 1s,, unt 2s, each. 5 
BEWARE OF VILE pido aad 8. 


Cash returned in full if not satisfied. ey Vamp for SVMPLES at Wine B 
uae . ut nine dampe for 3 wt Wine Bssence 
(Signed) =F. HODGSON & SON, aidiiinalttuil (Aociar ak Uiistninpa fue Gah. Wher 
Ess 


ence and Ectract, 


| : game in rotation as they arrive by Cheques and P.U.'s puyable to SOLE INVENTORS | AND ‘MANUFACTURERS — 
VP, “HODGSON & SON, =rjigese= WOUDBLEY M00, LEEOS, INEWBALL & NASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
ee 
Meer repecting Advertisoments should be sent to ih icvertisement Department, "PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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KS ; ‘to order by post :Johu Noble-Ltd. will refund cash if goods be not approved. Joh: NOBLE S NOVELTIE 
KNOCKABOUT FROG DON'T BE AFRA| Rae +4 is Bet Een kulerak nt wi 1 of Zenooe ‘posseaainy Ki : 
cater } mua, t in: 
ot £00 


th @ ca a : 
da large and well equi ctory employing u are In Dress Fabrics for Seasonabl: Wi 
the centre of Manchester and a ren ses 4 pped peteey Comper lan iowa: a s Fabrics for Seasonable Wen 


img hundreds of Novel and Aitis‘ic 1) 
and Colourings, are unanimously reconi::. 
by the teading journals of Fashion i 
everywhere are invited to write at on 1 


John Noble’s Large Box 


containing over 


1,000 New Patterns 
sent post free on approval to any 

A post-card sent to The W., 
willeusure their immediate 

The value aud variety dh! 


FOR GIR workers, and may safely be relied on to perform 
; : every 


lied in the Jobs Moble " 
writh peddle top... lon full eleeves; and, pocket, same 
colours asthe Ladies’ 10/6 Costumes. 


FROM 1 6 EACH 


Note the following low prices: 
Lengths 2 24 27 30) «33. ins. 
Price 1/6 2/- 2/6 3/- 3/6 ea, 
Lengths 3% 39 42 45 im 
Price. 4/- 4/6 S/- 3/6 ea 

~ POSTAGE 44d. EXTRA.’ 


“EVERY PURCHASER 
* DELIGHTED.. 


The ‘lengths stated are 
from top of néeck- 

band to bottom of 
skirt in tront. 


PATTERNS 
POST FREE. 


WINTER 
1894 


OVER 800 WORKERS EMPLOYED 
IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
THE MOST REMARKABLE VALUE 
PRODUCED. 


2 JOHN NOBLE, Ltd., the pioneers of the revolution iu Dress- 
making, caused by the iutroduction of the famous Half-Guinea 
Costumes, meau to keep them always in the vau, and up to date by 
following the dictates of fashion, aud as the present inode requires | 
much greater fulness in sleeves and skirt they have designed a uew | 
and beautiful costume in accordance with this Jatest style ; but par... 
ticular attention is called to the fact that the price (10s, 6d.) 
remaius the same, although the cost of production has been 
greatly iucreased by use of extra material 

Fach garmeut consists of improved wide skirt and new smart'y 
shaped Bodice, which is pleated at the back iuto a _ poiuted 
saddle that terminates iu two points at the front; full fashion- 
able sleeves, bound seams, and belt, and the bodice can be worn . 
jus de ot outside the skirt, which measures 4o inches long. The lower 


"REGISTERED 
DESIGN 


DIRECT FROM THE LARGEST 
FIRM OF COSTUME MANUFAC. 
TURERS IN THE WORLD, AT 
LESS THAN HALF ORDINARY 
PRICES. 


‘These Costumes are made {n The. John 
Noble Cheviot Serge, in Black, Navy, 
} Brown, Myrtle, Ruby, Reseda, Tan, Grey or 
rab, and are supplied complete for the m- 
x price of 10/6 each, packed in leather 
Doard box, and sent carriage paid. os as extra. 
m, alf Guinea Costum 
are nen mt Noble Halt as the most rewarte 
‘able value ever produced, and have created a com- 
“plete revolution in the cost of garments for Ladies’ 
‘wear. 


er 2 part of the skirt, and the cuffs, collar, and saddle of bodice, are 
a ane, Sty, MISTAKE, i.e trimmed with one row of fine silk cord, the whole thus forming a- 
th but fee the complete costume made up and ready in 4 Lady's complete costume that has secured beyond a doubt the Admiration - 
. te wear, b of the World. 


THE ADMIRATION OF THE WORLD &® 


L PREVIOUS ONES DVERTISEMENT is not 
‘. every res) r, the cut is su . , provelME,, TRUT wm OF A Me ADVERT sEMEAT from its 
fog the make a , thus add- : appearance, but by tne number of subsequent orders tht 


: be es eventually come to hand from the same persons and. it 
Success, jsan incoutestible proof of the genuineness of Johu Noble's 
é. advertisements, that the uumber. of ‘repeat orders -re- 
riage The ceived daily for these Costumes is fu lv equalled to that 
secet tn mocetwilt Gt aco Rgareer ic oe iucken of Brat orders. Moreover, LADIES ARE INFORMED these 
4 “ia twer bs ~ mpy”* iug garments. 
round: the bust uuder arms, but latger or special: are not slop-made or “skimpy gs & 
pine can be made to order at a cost of 18. 6d. 
extra. 


Il break out at the seams and fall to pieces afier a few 
weeks" wear, but full-sized, stylish and thoroughly 
durable costumes, equally suitable for Morning or 
General Weat, Gardeniuvy, Walking, Climbing. Boat- 
ing, Tennis, Golf, Travelling, or 1u fact, they are 
equally. well 


MOT WESITATE to give these 

mes a triat; Post r order to Joho 

Noble, Ltd., and you will be delighted ‘with 
the value received. : j : 


ADAPTED FOR ANY. WEAR 
THE JOHM NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE (Regd.) 
Is atabric of woild-wide fame avd durability. ‘t is 5210., 


wide, does not spot with rain and may be washed when- 
the price, and so far as wear and geueral appearance 


‘OR ANYWEARER ANYWHERE, 


ever necessary. This fabric hag never been equalled at * : 
fo, snight Ncasonably de said to be worth on where between 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. the yard. ome ; Nevy, PRICE 
Brown, Myrtle, Reseda, Ruby, Grey, Drab, Tan or Black. Rvery reader can secure a Full Dress Iengt 
ae hai : » Sin VARDS FOR Sent carriage paid for gd. extra. 8 /Y 
Patterns also Illustrated ‘ Bock of the Serge" aud Fashiow Sheet of other e 
Costumes for Ladies' aud Childreu’s wear sent Post Free to any reader of 
PRARSON'S WEEKLY 2n application to e COMPLETE 


JOHN NOBLE, Ltd. 
IE, Piccadilly, ) 
MANCHESTER. 


od : In 
sis : COSTUMES -::: 
q awe sign 


that has quite taken the public faucy. ‘They are just t! 
thing tor regular wear, being made in the Johu N.! 
Che Serge, aud consisting of stylish blouse bat 
: ae fo og ty gr tecocge hg fod Bodice i" made with pre 
¢ AL. i the: t, fu shionable sleeves, shaped 1. 
HIGHEST DIPIOMA AND GOLD MBDAL were awarded John Noble, Ltd., for above and fastens Up the back. "The Skict i'ma BES tis 


Costumes, at the British and Colonial Industrial Exhibition, Manchester, October, 1894. sizes, viz., 33 and 36 inches long, and is trimmed 1 '! 


‘a 8 rows of narrow black Russia Braid; the cuffs. cull. 
only W. Bh ] hates and belt of bodice being trimmed similarly. Colo 
: - : f . ‘ e Biacke. Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Bronze-Green, Ruby, «or | 

a a 


* 


THE - COPYRIGHT oF THE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT !S RROTECTED. - 
AN Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department. “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY " Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.0. 


zeae a in able mixtures ot 
Readers are specially cautioned agaiget buying any, Costumes represented asthe mauu- . 1 grnton i 
factare of Johu Noble Td. fron trateterss agents ot shops ; many very inferior imitations tab vy at § se canes eo 
' bs of these world-famed Costumes are just now beiug offered. produced iu inferiop matierials — - ie and sent car. 
4 in order to sell them at the same price but as Joba. Noble Ltd. have uo agents, uo riage paid for od. extra. When 
a 3 Navy, traysl sts; 20 bape ees i oF § ee the Oeiptionsaadisie ties ed that the {Senuine ordering please state whether 
Brown, scan on! obtained direct from mators and Sole Manufacturers (Johu je 5 1 i 
. 0a’) and all Yetters should be addressed JOHN NOBLE Ltd, THE WAREHOUSE, MANCHISTER. abict te required 3 0r sin. long 
{ ‘ ; : that are useful are always mo ceptable than articles made only to look at, and 
fy. . whatcan be more res *fonw Seasonabie Gift, to-a Lady os Child, than one of 
f . a a . The JjOnn LE CHEVIOT SERGE COSTUMES ? 
1 ; 
i 4 te 7 soe et. — eee ed * } . = 
|) ee 3 . T D THE WAREHOUSE, . 
a a ls > 11, PICCA rin 
Vy nN 7” DILLY, 
j ) | : : | e 
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DA 


ef value ‘‘ FOOTLIGHT FAVOURITES;*" No. 2, oF the Xmas. issue of “SHORT STORIES,’” ; 


» this copy, when you’ve done with It, as much as.any Christmas Present. 
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The Editor wishes you all the Compliments of the Season 


NOTE BY THE SUB-EDITOR.—The Members of the Staff desire to add their Greetings. 
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HIS CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Ir scems like a hundred years ago 
‘That we travelled once through the driffed snow 
To meet round the Christmas tree. 
You were a child-with a fair, round. face, 
And you hung on the tree, with a shy sweet grace, 
our Christmas present for me. . 


"Twas a scarlet beaded pincushion heart, 
Brilliant and shiny—a triumph of art— 
‘With a bead bird on it—a dove. 
"Twas bought of a “colleen” (who spoke with a brogue), 
And said in your note—dear little rogue— 
hat you gave it me with your love. 


Well, that little red heart has beeg with me 
Through distant countries far over the sea, 
_ Orossed river, mountain, and lake ; 
Though never a pin have ite tough sides known, 
Yor the rt was as hard as Pharaoh's own, 
mt I-loved it for your sake. 


bo very much older and wiser now, 
We meet with a formal word and bow, 

.. And many more things we know. 
‘We don’t hang our hearts on trees, I believe, 
Nor wear them either upon our sleeve ; 

Is it better, I wonder, so? - 

The tree is laden with gifta to-night, _ ¥ 
And the coloured tapers are gleaming bright, 

- And the Christ-child floate above. 
But my hoped-for gift isn’t on the tree; 


———— 
OVER-DOING IT. 


‘A couNTRY editor who has just arrived in town is 


introduced to # prominent politician, who, upon shaking 


yy es er of the Tootrne TooreR?” 
.. “Yes, air. 9. 


_ Tam, indeed, glad to meet you, sir. The Tooreris one 

= the best known and pee pee a is papers in 

the country. Often, sir, while meditating upon ite wise 

aad ptoess utterances have I felt a strong desire to 

f ita able editor. Are you in town on business, 
.. wir P” Ca 

“Yes; you see, I am just about ready to bring out 

_ number one of the TooTeR, and have come down to get 

_ paper for the first issue.” 


—___~»>)o__—_—_—— 


“Ig THE JEWS HARP A MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT ? 


. [ax question has been raised in the United States, 
for if it a toy it will be liable to another rate of 
duty. Most people with delicate ears would 
ly beinclined:to negative the idea that any urusic 

be extracted from this implement. _ 
. But the authorities are the other way, and Charles 


in, who died: only a short time at the age of 

. Oger. ninety, was a Terformer incijje Gay. Eulenstein, 
A in 1827, gained a great on by pls 

-gixteen Jow's harps, and be s0:delighted hen 

ing the néxt 

ly in the 


© Mose kind-hearted folk 


who make a practice of sendin 
able to afford extra gratificat 


ANGLING IN THE AIR. 


NoTaBLe among the denizens of the Balkan Moun- 
tains is a bird called by the natives the “ wasp-eater.” 
As its name indicates, it is the enemy of the hive and 
the scourge of honey-bees, but it has a decided 
preference for wasps. 

It pursues its prey with remarkable ae , catching 
an immense number of insects in its flight through the 
air in an incredibly short space of time. Strange tosay, 
this bird is caught by means of a line, like a common 


gudgeon. 
The children stick a crooked pin through the body of 
a live wasp—youth knows no pity—fastening it to a 
| stout piece of thread. The insect soars aloft, and 
is presently gobbled up by the bird of prey, 
t is a humiliating le to see the miserable 
wasp-eater struggling at the end of the line, like a 
young carp, while it is being drawn down to earth. 
a 
WHY THE FRENCH CHEERED 
WELLINGTON. 


WHILE Wellington was still a Marquis he wen to 
Paris from Toulouse, where he had fought and won the 
last battle of the Peninsular War. 

He went to the opera the same evening, and though 
he wore plain clothes and sat in the back of the box, 
was almost immediately recognised by some one in the 
pit, who cried out, “ Vellington!” 

The name was taken up by others, and at last the 
entire pit rose, turned to the box, and called, ‘“‘ Vive 
Vellington !” 

_ Nor would the people be satisfied until he had stood 
be de bowed: to them, when he was. cheered ‘and a 

plauded:-again.- At the end of the performance the 

from the box was found to crowded with 

ple. The ladies of the yy drew back nervously, 

ut the Duke said, “ Come along!” in his brusque way, 

and conducted them on. ile they were still in the 

corridor a man in the crowd was heard to say to his 

companions: — 

“But why are you applauding so much? He has 
always beaten us!” 

This was very true, and the question seemed a natural 
one; but the answer was charming. 

“Yes, but he has always beaten us like a gentleman!” 


a 
A BATTLE ON STILTS. 


In 1748, when Marshal Saxe was travelling through 
the Low Countries, he came to the town of Namur, in 
Belgium. Among other things which the citizens did 
in his honour, they got up a battle on stilts. The town 
was subject to overflows from the rivers on each side of 
it, and the people, from much use of stilts at such times, 
had become very expert with them, and often had stilt- 
battles on holidays. 

The y men formed. themselves into opposing 
armies, with and trumpets to make the scene gay. 

It was against the rule to use a club or weapon of any 
sort, or to strike with the fists. Punching with their 
elbows and kicking with their stilts, to knock their 
opponente’ legs from under them, were the methods of 
assault pe eign these stilt-battles. 

It was roug sport, for the combatants fought as if 
their lives and fortunes depended on the result ; and, 
although no one was ever seriously injured, there were 
man: ised arms and legs before a battle was decided. 

The wives and sisters of the combatants cheered them 
on, and hastened to the assistance of those who fell, 
helping them up again as soon as they had recovered. 

hal Saxe declared on the occasion of the battle 

in his-honour, that if aad cia should 

with as much fury as was di y these young 

fallows on stilte, the battle ated ye Haat better name 
than that of butchery. 


nm this year by means of th 


HOW THE BIRCH HURTS. 


Some weeks ago we published an article, “How the 
Cat Hurts.” It may interest our jtvenile readers to 
know something of what itis to be birched in one of Her 
Majesty's gaols. 

he birch is a very different instrument of torture 
from the cat. The former is made up of a number of 
long birch twigs, whilst the latter is really a whip with 
nine knotted small cord lashes. When the cat is 
administered the prison doctor must be present, but 
when the birch is put on it is only n ‘for the 
tor or superintendent of police to witness it, 
although the parents, or near relutives of a boy: sen- 
tenced to be flogged may be present at the castigation. 
When a dose of the cat is dealt out, none but those 
connected with the prison are allowed to be there. 

Like the cat, the birch may be made a very severe 
punishment or a comparatively trivial affair, not merely 
according to the number of strokes, but from the instruc- 
tions given the constable who is told off to do the 
flogging. I have seen a boy after six strokes resemble 
nothing so much as a piece of raw beef, and bleeding 
fearfully, whilst I have also seen a boy after six strokes 
merely a trifle red. 

Some policemen dread the duty of flogging, and after 
get a sharp order to “hit the 


the first two strokes boy 
and not play with him.” Other constables delight ‘in 
the work, and boast of their ability to draw blood at the 
first stroke. 

Various modes of administering the punishment obtain 
in djfferent of the country. In some places boys 
are placed face downwards ona form. One constable 


holds his arms and head firmly, whilst another does him» 
| the same service with his legs, and a third administers - 


Inoed on. ockentalile’sé 


the punishment. 

In other prisons the culprit is 
back, and as he sits there with his arms around the 
officer's neck awaiting “the event,” his attitude strikes 
a spectator more as one of affection than discomfort. 
Another way is tocompel a boy to lean over.a chair as if 
he were praying, then ran a strap right. round his legs 
and the legs of the chair, a constable holding his head 
and arms from the other side. 


—____—_——»4<—______ 


& 

SenrisH or Her.—‘ What's the trouble over there ?” 
said Mabel to Amy. 

“She just stands under the mistletos all the time, and 
won't give any other girl a chance.” 

——~» fj. 

Rooney: “Say, Pat, ye'rea bit of a scholard; kin 
you tell me who it was ordered the sun to stand 
shtill ?” . 

Noonan: “I dunno. Some son of a gun of a 
conthractor who wanted to git a big day's worruk ont 
of the labourin’ man, ye can bet.” 


— 


TeacHER: “Give me the solution of the following 
roblem :—~Two cyclists start from the same point, the 
t going at twenty miles an hour, dg at midday, 
and the second at fifteen miles, starting half an hour 
later; where will they meet P” 
Small Boy: “ At the first public-house.” 


—1-_—_ 


Must po SomETHING.—An inhabitant whose heels 
were striking sparks from the pavement as he walked, 
entered the water-works office yesterduy, selected Lis 
clerk, and fiercely announced: “Sir, you can send ip 
and take your old gas meter out of my house.” 

“This is not the gas office.” 

“It isn’t P” 

“No, sir; this is the water-works office.” 

“Oh, itis! Well, then send up and turn the water 
off! I’m not going to walk a mile and a half for 
nothing.” 


WW. to hospitals and workhouses at Christmas. willde 
one oe yy wenas I Ee Tar Speet al Double Number. 


pani emo my emotion ; 
A y @ sarcastic tendency. 
accomplishment for a lady.” 
p © violets in her 
they seemed to slip 
brag, struck:a man passiny 
‘astonishment, smiled, ani 
ips drew themselves 


* How cruel of 


T’ve—I’ve met him at 


her face, were bent upon the ground. Sho fclt 
with resentment against her weakness, that she 
looked ged and had an air of being ashamed becauso 
she had thrown away Count Serge’s flowers. 


Miss Rabr more uneasy. She drew out her watch. 
“My 1” she cried, ing ® poor attempt at 


got an hour to dress in, and I do want such a lot of time o 
| make myself smart to-night.” .. 
~ She escaped from the room, giving the Countess a wistful 


| emile as she fitted past the lounge chair. With her foot 
=pon the lower stép of the stair, she paused and glanced out 
at the waving palms and the climbing roses growing around 
dinner . ‘ ; et ad to throw those violets 
at t.” : ' : id mean w ) away,” she said to 
= ao ‘ : : herself ; “ but I did not think for a moment that they would 
‘When she was puzsied she generally smoked. hit anybody. And George Gordon, too, of all people in the 
mist from her brain and gave it full play, world. Olga would say it was fate—I wonder—oh, I am 
: : ’ <a ead dey bone fr aor ig ed resale ie ! rithgep reich oer pia 
‘6now she-drew out s tte case, | erring- morrow, right away to New York, I guess I'd 
slnrcls trom is. a ve strangers an impres- be happler by « long chalk.” = 
her. ‘Zain oy ne the erie “ie i ngt sh i scp opt hand, she shook a doubled fist at the 
her’ the cigarette placed it between he sadly weak. Forgive my candour. ve you ever | gay-looking Casino. 
teeth, . ; : mS a I say things about each “T hate you!” she said, vindictively. ‘“ You look no end 
. 860 handling —— said she, “ with- ‘ that would have ripped our friendship | smiling. You're a ; devouring monster. You're full up 
. whet a pity it is have no children. had we been like other women? I have | with tragedies, and who would think it to look at you?” 
g a al tonch those little rolls tobacco so softly and i T called your face a harsh name, and yet She — up the stairs, the discontented expression 
om 4 me F oe a, 4 eF eyés. 
; , d again. Miss Rahr was continually r ye ae “How .much did he lose?” she said, below her breath. 
Jectric 8 : era TE ; ae you, though,” she said, with | “Dad guessed he’d had pretty big losses for the past 
core a Agrees Pt arner age Prony rather. ; i fortnight. Olga never says thing. I’ve a tt mind 
harah Eaglish words with tareful -| tos her! There’s her husband going to the as fast 
ae ae Gon ; g i L y ing me as he can go, and she just sitd in a comfortable chair and 
her ‘brown ‘head. : Re smokes cigarettes! It’s heartless, that’s what it is, there!” 
- Parr Il. 
: face almost timidly. Tu little door that divided the library from the smoking- 
it makes me feel sick to think what a puny little | room of the large hotel had been left open by some hurried 
ul Town.” ‘ or careless 
“ We didn’t make our souls.” Countess Nadjeskey, coming into the library in search of 
doesn’t hinder us from trying to make them | a book, caught the sound of men’s voices and low chucklin;: 
laughs issuing from the smoking-room. Someone wai: 
speaking Russian. The Countess coughed slightly in orde: 
to make the speakers aware of her 


A Iguder laugh followed, then another low chuckle. The 
Countess listened, her little -pale face growing harder, and 
her -tinted eyes angme 5 5 
. Invalides fre- “T tell you, my boy, it is easiest conquest I’ve ever 
overtaxing their | met with,” said the soft, musical voice of her husband. 

) greatly alike.” “The girl is like wax. She's a fine young creature—ao 

said Madge. rfect type of womanhood. I like those big brown-haired 


hopeful 

drowsy we must just oe geen a “ Oh, she’s a handsome girl. But.I’m inclined to think 
look like you've w her moral qualities. She doesn’t look 
don’t get one of your babyish, women. Her face is a strong 


| 
| 


2 yielding 
one, Fait'yon the truth, Sarge 


& perceptible , declared, your vanity. women make such a lot of 
contents "#E die if thee made no you because you've got a mixture of Russian and German 
muffied up to | fight for life,” Madge objected after a moment's and because-you're rather a -lookin; . But 
wear in your |. “If they are rescued, it is because Vactpe: Wckscar it. | Miss Rahr is not what you take her for. Don’t you flatter 
; 13) : Their efforts to avoid drowning had nothing to do} yourself!” ~§ * ; 
and lots of fur.”.| with the seeming result,” the Countess declared in “ Do.you consider yourself to be a good judge of women’s 
over the balcony; | that carried conviction, and struck coldly upon her listener’s | character?” asked sily. 
Wide, carpeted | heart. “Oh, rather! I don't: say Fve had quite s0 many 
: : Madge shivered. from her seat, she of dis "em a8 you've ; buat, on the 
fair hair into | pulled a rose to pieces, dropping the upon the pave- Tm a decent of the cattle.” 
beard as he | ment below. . “Til bet you—any like—that by the tenth of 
gentie-. Toe ep cals cepeati he Rene. oan emmy with Lite. this month Miss Rahbr is in Paris with me,” said Serge. 
one goat A band See ee rer one, Voremerce in | “ Do you take me?” A : 
n0 | their national costume, was playing a pens Fee ~The Countess shivered. By degrees she had crept nearer 
sete cabtat trom the bese bee of hovers Sa the anecce Sees ioe mon ’ fear the body suggested a 
; were ure from : sin | feline:; just now, Dccapenasiny, suggested & 
-eyes,| ‘As Madge listened to the music, the seats filled with | “Hum! Theresa j about Miss Rahr. A 
lips. In‘ cavinges and podertrins, tho chink oy vith oye and | big Sa eee sweet = he . tears | ee alone, 
» one saw | carriages é Puen 4 glass, hurry- | Serge. man, we can’t ea i . 
meshes of forms of busy waiters, and the murmur of many | doesn’t seem decent. a 
vi died and Red corey from bee sight ont lneriag. pp ce plage 
| ‘The wind seemed to moan and to long agonised | . “Limit you see no chance. of your money, 
wails of misery, dead leaves rustled beneath trees, | Ivan,” said he, coldly. “You're afraid to take me! You 


oath fell from the other man’s lips. The Countess 


“Oh!” said, a start. j heard a sound of chairs being pushed back, a smack as of 
Someone behind her, The perfume of violets bends mesting, ot Freee vee zs 
Dated her nit planeere. Ft was: Count Benge, | | « Done! I shall be the this time. You've 
who had joined his wife her friend, bringing with got two days to work in. You'll love, old man!” 
a of tomes Ero ee made a reply that was replete with easy con- 
« an exquisite Aad said over the | fidence. ; ts 
palocey by Stats don’t know why it stirs me | “And how about your wife?” asked Ivan in answer 
so. “You are sure to laugh to it. } 
she'll 


com- 5 : 
hen be all Tl leave her in your 
ia How much money have you lost, mon ami?” the charge, and may her sweet sooty componasts You for Jour 


* . , : no sound rich softness of the carpet. 
“ What a question, Olga,” he cried. “ Does it imply that ‘As abe passed through the wide hall a young, stalwart 


*"hro’ the Battle Smoke?” Ay! thro’ fire and water, brimstone and treacl ed sso” ah ' that splendid 
' -sixpennyworth—Pearson’s Library. — hiv ware Sar eine- 0. Be . 7 
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is with abject misery written in every lino of his 
honest face, came down the stairs. He was brushing almost 
rudely by the-Countess, when she laid her hand decisively 
upon hisarm, The young man looked up with a start. 

“It’s no, use,”-he said, wretchedly. “I’ve asked her. 
She doesn’t care.a rap for me.” 

“ Did she tell you 80?” 

He nodded, carefully keeping his eyes turned from her 
calm face. 

“There’s someone else in the way—somcone whom she 
can’t marry, she says. She’s none too happy. Whata 
horrid world this is! 

“It does not seem to be a particularly cheerful place just 
at present,” the Countess said, softly. “ But don’t loss 
heart, George. And don’t go away in what you call a huff, 
Remember that Madge is as dear to me as my own daughter 
would be had Ione, You may trust me todo my best for 
you. I should like to see you married. I feel so sure that 
you would be happy together.” 

He was only a boy, and his young face flushed rosily with 
hope. He caught her hand, and pressed it hard. 

“ How good you are,” he exclaimed. “I do love Madge 
so much; you can’t think what it feels like to put all your 
bricks into one castle, and then to see the whole airy 
building swept away!” 

“I think I understand,” sheeaid, going away and leaving 
him. 

e ° ° ° ° 


Count Serge had given his valet a holiday. It was Car- 
nival time,-and the man had begged permission to go to 
Nice. 

He had laid out his master’s clothes before leaving the 
house, and, in obedience to the Count’s instructions, had 
cleaned a pair of pistols, that were the pride of his master’s 
heart, and had taken the life of many a soft, white pigeon 
in their time. 

The Count was astonished on entering his dressing-room 
to find his wife sitting in his most luxurious chair, with the 
inevitable cigarette between her lips. He felt an uncomfort- 
able twinge at seeing her. His losses at the Casino had 
been tremendous, and it was his wife’s fortune that he had 
gambled away. It was unlike Olga to make a scene, 
especially about money matters. But even an exemplary 
patient woman may lose patience, and, really, he had been 
reckless in his play. He had not yet dared to reckon up his 
losees. 

“ What a charming surprise,” he said, politely. ‘ You do 
not — favour mo with your company, Olga—not often 
enough.” 

Taking no apparent notice of his words, the Countess rose 
from her seat, walked to the door of the dressing-room, that 
opened into the corridor, and swiftly turned the key in the 
lock. The Count watched her with smiling eyes, his oye- 
brows slightly raised with surprise. 

“Iam not a melodramatic person. I hate melodrama,” 
eaid the Countess, brusquely. “I should not have locked 
the door had I not received ample proofs of your cowardice. 
Ido not intend that you shall run away, and your pride will 
prevent your calling for help. It is in bad taste, perhaps, 
to remind you of the fact that you were a poor man 
when I married you. I have remained silent while you 

uandered my money, and frittered away my estates bit by 
bit. I never complained about your ,Pleasures. You have 
had a free rein and no curb, mon ami. 

“TI shall be glad to know what you mean,” cried the 
Count, furiously. ‘Have you locked me_in simply for the 
pleasure of abusing me? ” 

“TI do not abuse you. I state facta. I have forgiven and 
overlooked much in your conduct. Now I can forgive and 
overlook no more. I know of the horrible bet that you have 
made with Ivan Micavitch. I love Madge more than 

\ing in the world. Her honour is more to me than 
you. ould you know why I locked the door? I will 
tell Borge Hadfeskey, you have £0 fight a duet with me!” 

«You are mad, Olga! A duel with my wife—with a 
woman! It is absurd!” 


She read the terror in his eyes, and saw it ven around 
x sree tip of may chearocte beforelt falls,” ehé 
“ He looks like the ti my fore i Vg 

t. Rice kepaid 


“Iam not mad. There is no absurdity in your fighting 
with me. It is more brave than to desert me, as you pro- 
pores doing. Come, take up your pistol. You need not 

ble, The ae lies, as it has always lain, 
with you. Can you not think that you are shooting at a 


a voll é 
: Bhe took up one of the pistols that the man servant had 


“For eake, the thing down. I told 
Ivanovitch to charge them both. It may go off! Olga, Olga!” 


unlocked it, and returning to the writhing heap 
‘iteelf into convulsive shapes upon the carpet, she 


“Oh, Madge,” sho said, “ there was no other way to save 


f 


4 
e 


you. Noother way, my dear.” ; 
The form upon the t was still now. When a terri- 
fied and an inquisitive valet rushed into the room, 


maid 
found tho dead body of the Count, and the seemingly 
s:body of the Countess, lying side by side. 


Before: half an hour had , the rumour was rife in 
Monte Carlo that Count Serge Nadjeskey had committed 


because of his terrific losses at the Casino, and that 
fe had been the first person to rush to his assistance. 
@ Casino gained the reputation of gorging yet another 
But, later on, Madge Rahr and George Gordon were 


Te 


(This fascinating Series of Stories will be continucd next Week.) 


NO SOAP, IF YOU PLEASE. 


Ir may be doubted if a tub-bath in Jamaica 1s a 
luxury. The bath-houses make a brave show in a row 
of low brick buildings in the rear of the hotels, each 
little house with a big stone tank for a bath tub. 

I went out to see the baths on my first dayin Kingston, 
and was surprised to see a sign nailed against the wall 
bearing the words: 

“Gentlemen are requested not to use soap in the 
baths.” 

“Why are gentlemen requested not to use soap in the 
baths?” I asked the hotel clerk, a dignitied young 
woman of dark complexion. 

“Because it soils the water and makes it unpleasant 
for the next bather,” she said. 

“But do your guests all bathe in the same water?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. “You see the tanks are so 
large and the pipes are small. It takes all night to fill 
the tanks, and the water has to last all day.” 


—~»f.—___ 
READING AT TWO YEARS. 


PREvi0vs records of precociousness in children are 
probably surpassed by a case which has been under the 
observation of several eminent German physicians, and 
which is described at length in a German medical 
journal. It isthe case of an infant named Otto Géhlert, 
the son of a butcher in the city of Brunswick. 

The most remarkable fact about this child was that 
he could read before he was two years old. At the age 
of eighteen months he began to make many inquiries of 
his grandmother, who was accustomed to take him out, 
about the letters on the signs which he saw in the 
street. These inquiries were answered, and, having 
learned the letters, the boy began to combine them so as 
to make words, and these words he pronounced distinctly 
in jthe hearing of his elders. At abogt this time he 
asked what letters composed his own name. He was 
told, and, presently, after poring a long time over a 
newspaper, he brought it to his parents nel showed them 
where he had found the name printed in the paper. It 
was soon found—the child being still under two years of 
age—that he could read many words, and that he pro- 
nounced long and difficult German words with perfect 


accuracy. 

Three well-known physicians of Brunswick examined 
the child, and ascertained beyond all doubt that he 
could pronounce correctly what he read. 

They found that, at the tender age of less then 
twenty-four months, he played by preference in the 
house with books and papers, and when in the street 
liked to frequent book-shops. 

At the same time he is ea pce pen Everything 
in his physique is normal and well regulated. His hair 
and ee ee are fair, but his eyes are clear brown. 

The physicians have concurred in the opinion that 
little Otto Gcohlert possesses “ an extraordinary gift for 
retaining mnemonic impressions; ” but they are unable 
to assign any reason, physical or otherwise, for his 


precocity. 
———————».t-—____ 
Op Gent: “ Have you vanishing ink ?” 
Tradesman: “ Yes. Going to make sure of no breach 
of ‘premise suits P” . 
ld Gent: “Oh, no; going to give my daughter a 
cheque for a thousand asa wedding present.” 
——— j= 
Mg. CHIMPANZEE: “That ostrich eats enough for 
ine tare, What do you suppose makes it so greedy, 
Mre. Chim panzee: “I heard the keeper say it 
swallowed a pair of strong eye-glasses yestectlny, nd 
they magnify its appetite.’ 
f= 
MY CHOICE. 


At EIGHTEEN. 
Ox, many a lad goes a-sighing, 
And vows that for love he is dying; 
Gay glances are sent, 
Sweet flatteries spent, 
And all Cupid's arrows go flying ; 
But the only lad that my heart can win 
Is the laughing lad with the dimpled chin. 
Atv TWENTY-EIGHT. 
There are laddies with brown eyes and blue, 
There are laddies with bold hearts and true; 
But I always look down 
Betwixt smile and frown, 
And never give heed when they woo; 
For give me the purse of gold within, 
Give me the man with lots of tin; 
You may keep the lad with the dimpled chin. 


44 BURGLARY INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID. 


——_>———. 

The claims sent in by Messrs. J. Robertson, 6, Perth 
Road, Dundee; A. Butterworth, 226, Queen’s Road, 
Dalston, under our Burglary and Housebreaking 
Insurance System, have been satisfactorily settled by 
the Ocean Co. 


371 
WASHING ROYAL LINEN. 


Tae Imperial family at Berlin have all their washing 
done at the antney metropolitan laundries—a matter 
which is a source of much annoyance to the Empress, 
for when she visited the Augusta Hospital the other 
day, she was enthusiastic in her admiration of the 
laundry department of the establishment, and remarked 
that she would give anything to have something of the 
same kind fi up at the palace, and on seeing the 
astonished looks of all those around her, she continued : 
“Yes, it is 80; I am obli to send all the washing, 
even that of the children, to be laundered in the eity, 
which cansea no end of inconvenience ;” the inference 
in A the supply of linen at the Court of Berlin is 

i 

The members of our Royal family have all their linen 
laundered at a special establishment maintained for the 
purpose in the outskirts of London, near Hounslow ; and 
no matter where they ha; to be, whether at Balmoral 
or Osborne, the Royal li is despatched thither. 
Public attention was drawn to this fact.a few years ago 
by astrike of the emplo who complained of being 
underpaid. The work is, it must be confessed, most 
perfectly accomplished, and the bleaching is done in the 
open air only, instead of artificially, which is impossible 
a onten, owing to the sooty c ter of the atmo- 
sphere. 

Empress Eugenie remains on record as the only 
crowned head parsimonious enough to have torn linen 
mended, and no less than fifteen seamstresses were kept 
in the permanent establishment of the Tuileries house- 
hold for this purpose. At the British, Berlin, Viennese, 
Spanish,and Russian courts all the torn linen isdistributed 


in immense bales to the various hospitals and charitable . 


institutions from time to time. 

At the Vatican the linen and clothing of the Holy 
Father are kept in a state of proper repair by a ng 
order of Sisters of Mercy, all of whom are of noble birth, 
and known as the “ Ladies of Reparation.” It is they 
who make for him his white cassocks and embroider his 
slippers and adorn his altar and table covers with rare 
old lace. Their costume differs slightly from that of 
other Sisters of Mercy, in that their dresses are blue, 
with long trains. 


HOW TO BECOME BALD. 

A CLEVEE writer, the r in all probability of 
qbald koad, has proved Gat taldnes ia @ product and 
sign of culture. If baldness is a sign of culture— 
something devoutly to be wished—we shall perform a 
public service in showing how this condition can be 
quickly reached. Non-scientific people will possibly 
study our advice in order to do the opposite, and thus 
keep their hair as long as possible. 

“We lose, in the course of time,” said Voltaire, “our 
teeth, our hair, and our ideas.” That may be true as 
far as the teeth and ideas are concerned, but we cannot 
always depend vpoa losing our hair. 

Persons who long for the proofs of culture must 
resort at once to methods of art. The first good rule is 
to keep the head warm. In summer, if you wish to 
become bald, do not wear a straw hat. On the contrary, 
let your head-gear be a felt or cloth hat, a derby, or a 
stovepipe. In winter, er wear a fur cap. in 
the house, at all times of the year, do not to wear a 
fez or a cap. . 

Women whoee light hate ao et er gn hair 
rapidly enough may accomplish t en i 
henry evinces of hair. A roll of false Bair ‘will 
work even more rapidly than a fur cap, as the hairs will 
fall out by the hun when the roll is heavy enough. 

The beloved nightcap, so dear to our thers, is 
to be highly recommended also. The helmet of the 
officer nd liceman is also a splendid invention. Whet 
is the e: of these head coverings? They make the 
head perspire. Moisture is the deadly enemy of hair. 
On the back of the head, near the neck, usually un- 
touched by the hats and caps, it is seldom that one sees 
baldness. Ss 

A bald ring often marks the position of the hat or 
cap. Our young dandies who curry their heads every 
morning with two brushes, and in the course of the day 
comb their hair whenever they see a mirror, are on the 
right path of baldness. That is also true of women who 

ow their hair to be combed by unpractised servants. 

The savant Gazenave found the heaviest and the most 
beautiful hair on heads which had never been touched 
by scissors. People who wish to become bald should 
have their hair cut as often as ible. It is encouraging 
to notice that this practice is Sean. Children have 
their hair cut often in the absurd belief that the hair 
will become thicker. Again, go as often as possible to 
the barbers. In the brushes and combs of the barber 
shop, used indiscriminately upon the heads of all kinds 
of customers, mici‘o-organisms destructive to the hair, 
flourish in great quantities. 

The investigations of Lossar, the dermatologist, have 
roved beyond a doubt that these parasites spread 
iseases. The dandruff from the heads of persons 

whose hair is disappearing would produce bald spots on 
the backs of rabbits or mice. As long as the barbers 
are not compelled to disinfect their brushes and combs 
there will be victims ready to purchase hair regene- 
rators. 


: 9; b is being so well received that with the next Issue, published on the First of January, the size will be increased from 
eee TAO te 132 pages, with a proportionate increase in the amount of reading matter and the number of illustrations. 
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2977. Which ‘Historiéal’ Career Full of Early etaine 
! has Ended most Disappointingly ? 


uf 
iF 
1 
F 
i 
: 


| expected, and with reasen, to.impart permanent strength 
to the State, and he dealt it:irreparable blows. Another 
remarkable instance of a: i career that came to 
little was that of the young Cali ‘Emperor of Rome. 
. He: succeeded to the throne a.pD. 37, and his early 
actions were such that his le could not show their 
| affection warmly enough. is turned his brain; he 


: diet tote Rad whee kare-ae cise fipresant used orl 
; m we eys. are q uen! . and 

| If he had a family, the send | ‘then find which note is struek the : most in those keys. 
his sons to Now the keys that are used the most for musical com- 


Pha AE 6 Nume | position are, O major, G major, containing one sharp. 
vb : should os 2 : Eni Winters aoctatiiiw nGaRas thse toancies being feat 
we es ’ : ay ; ; f those keys are easier to play on keyed instruments, such 
b= as piano or organ, and because keys with few sharps or 
oe Spat . or? flats are better adapted for instruments in an orchestra. 
cower me : ve. | 2872 What Fruits were Cultivated in England prior tothe | This being found, our next step is to find which note 
: e : = th Century? occurs the most in those keys. The note G occupies 
this position, for G is the fifth of the tonic C, and is also 
the root note of the chord of the dominant of C. It is 
the keynote of the scale of G. It also forms part of the 
tonic and dominant chords of F. It is the sub-dominant 
of D, the third of E flat major and E minor, besides 
taking part in other chords and combinations. 


2279. Which is the most Remarkable Historical Instance 
of Individual Presence of Mind? 

Considering at the time he was only a lad of fifteen. 
«me, | Richard the Second’s co and promptitude exhibited 
on the fall of Wat Tyler in mithfeld stands easily first. 

He was inexperienced. both’ in ‘war and politics, and 
ecaporage Aegan Before him was a host of half 
savage rebels, infuriated by the murder of their chief 
under their very eyes. It is almost inconceivable that a 
lad of: Richard's years should have had the presence of 
mind and cold-blooded courage to ride up to the bent 
lies eae eres ee ee ee ee 
what an instant’s y would have made a revolution 
and a disaster into a triumph for himself and a guarantec 


of hal ergge. jae Many stories are, of course, 
tol of instances . ‘presence of mind exhibited by 


-but:too many of them are a - 
rypiel il this has the added merit of being 
guthentic. . 


47 . 
A , walnuts, and some other nuts, and 
. pony pars oe indigenous. The cherry was intro- 
Suced deumn ‘eastern shores of the Black wes vey 


date. while the 


2280. In which Part of the World is the Gr<atest 
Level Surface? 


i coe grest plein. Of its three divisions the Llanos of 
Ee | a, pe tes |e Coane aed ema go 
‘oe. | obj is i can over an area ,000 square 
not | question. Allowing this, the Pension List includes.| miles. The Selvas occupy tho , and cover 
outlaw.| several amounts of about £2,000.each, but these are for | an area of 1,200,000 square miles, and . the n- of 
In ‘the ages his | actual service berry ty « Beg lscr pr pbe os ore ite surface may be from the fact that. not a 
fomage. Byen receives £500, :in addition to £1,800 as Field and | single impediment to na ocours in the course of 
no than eae eee ee ee a te sonal ae the Amazon as it crosses The Pampas cover 750,000 
that | From the finance accounts: we find that for judicial ser-.| square miles of bai Ragy phar A: further south. 
no | vices twenty-one draw pensions to a total of | prairies of North America, the Sahara, and the 
more 482, an average of £2,070. But the Trustees of | interior of Australia, though, on the whole, immense 
divide | Hereditary Pensions receive £42,642, and as the number | ‘plains, do not present the same unbroken level through- 
, . } pensioners-is but twelve, ‘the average here is £3,554 | out. The prairies consist mainly of a “ rolling country " 
animals,” then. the per annum... A return of pensions granted by the | of low, wave-like swells; the Sahara is crossed by 
countries mi sovenrien viper erat nghows that the’ Duke of ‘Rich- mountains sufficiently high to be at times snow-covered, 
with . ae 9,000 yearly. This is the commutation | while in other parte ioe anal the 
i @ duty of one shilling per chaldron on coals exported | Australian plains are interru in various parts 
from the Tyne and consumed in England. low ijl ranges. 7 . 


‘ QUESTIONS. : = 
Bo ee Ea ea eee an HOME NOTES 
one ‘ 


our readers. | 2302. In which-industry is it most important for | Is the Leading “Lsidies’. Paper, and has 


2308. Which national disaster has proved the greatest OVER A _SSMEION READERS, 
‘our at yp br guin me barr In which Wiscpecn country is the telephonic though it is not twelve mantis old. It is 
cameic oF ‘. Enve “gho 2305 ow a, ed? _ rising in popularity and in circulation by 
opel orga the top left-hand having 


Which , 
had the best luck P leaps and bounds every week, and has as 


ane Sul v{truit by cultivation? pacers 1 2 circulation all the other ladi 
i i arge a circulation as _the other ladiss’ 
fesue of the paper must us. by first post | mpoTeNrnich is the most disputed point in British | - 
papers put together. 


the Tuesday of the week following that |, ono 
for which the is dated. P MEE (a, Weta past Gk ia wcities the abeoeplies - 
t P % . * VOSOSOSOOSSOGHOSH HOO OHS OOOORD 


be given. Half-a-crown will be paid A ho toh derive the name of  Thunderer ” Bee foot of Column 1, page 889, for particulars of the Now 
en : Home Paper, wnder the same editorship as HOME NOTED. 


niusesnent is good; Knowledge is better; Pearson’s Weekly, being a combination of to:h, ‘must be best, 
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A little later, in a nook, 
I saw the pair secluded ; 

Her face was flushed—and looked—well, 
As likely once you, too, did. 

But what had happened is much more 
Than I can swear I know; 

I only vouch for what he urged; 
“It was the mistletoe.” 


Once more ere holidays were done 
I saw those two, one day; 

They walked as if through Paradise, 
Each footstep sped their way; 

And, lagging at her side, I caught 
A voice to haunt dull hours, 

“Why, Jack, you stupid boy! of conrse, 
I shall wear orange flowers.” 


SS es 
A DEEP MINE. 


THE deepest coal mine in the United States is the 
Pottsville, i Pennsylvania, whose shaft is 1,576 feet 
deep, or nearly a third of a mile. From this great 
cepth, 200 cars, holding four tons of coal each, are lifted 
oe day. The cars are put upon a platform, and the 
whole weight of six tons is hoisted in little more than 
« minute, arate of speed that makes the head swim. 

A — of weak nerves should not brave the ordeal 
hy deseending the Pottsville shaft. The machinery 
works as smoothly as a hotel lift, but the speed is so 
terrific that. one seems falling through the air. 

“The. knees after a few seconds become weak and 
tremulous, the ears ring as the drums of these organs 
ure forced forward by the air pressure, and the eyes shut 
involuntarily as the beams of the shaft seem to dash 
upward only a foot or two away. 

As one leaves the light of the upper day the transition 
to darkness is fantastic. The light,does not pass into 
loom in the same fashion as our day merges into night, 
out there is a kind of phosphorescent glow, gradually 
becoming dimmer and dims er. 

Half way down you pass, with a roar and sudden 
crash, the ascending car. 

At last, after what seems several minutes, but is only 
a fraction of that time, the platform begins to slow up, 
halta at a gate, and through it you step into a crowd of 
creatures with the shapes of men, but with the blackened 
= the glaring eyes, and wild physiognomies of* 

en 


2 $2. 
IN.A GERMAN POST-OFFICE. 


THERE are two kinds of animals that live in glass 
cases; the one is the cobra and his friends of the 
terpent house in the Zoological Gardens, and the other 
is a elerk in a German post-office. 

Accustomed. as we are to our free and-open postal 
arrangements, we cannot understand the pettiness of 
the German style. Nowhere, perhaps is the difference 
between the English and the German ae more clearly 
thown than here. In England you walk boldly into a 
fine large room, advancing confidently to a ong shining 
mahogart counter, and look the clerk frankly in the 
face, a8 @ man may look upon his equal. Not so in 


y. 

» You sneak into a stone-paved hall, where there are 
from one to nine tovonting t¢ the size of the town) 
little glass windows, each with a different notice written 
above it. To the sasrartene eye all these notices 
appear to be exactly alike, with the trifling difference of 
an'“ah” or an “an,” so you gaze about the various 
windows, and finally take your life in your hand and go 
up to one of them. 7 . 

‘window is not open, of course. But you can see 
through it, and gaze upon the clerk with his blue coat 
and red facings, and white metal buttons. What sort 
of trousers he wears-is a source of endless speculation 
with me. | I have seen many post-office clerks in Ger- 
many, but always the same part of them. The view 
oor stops: Before the trousers begin. 

you have looked your fill in the vain hope that 
he fran | suspect that you want to talk to him, you knock 
a timid knock. He goes on making marks in a big 
book, but he says something. Of course, you do not 
hear him, for, being behind a glass window, he is like the 
8994 little boys who are made to be seen and not heard. 
: Ifyou are a German you go on waiting. But being 
an ishman, you knock again—this time with the 
mark ‘ou have got in your hand ready to pay for 
the two-hallpenny stamps that all this pother is about. 
At the metallic sound a set within starts, and 
gazes at in a Zoological Garden way. 

rreslining i eo mean to at him some 
way. or-other, he raises himself, and in his turn gives the 


Christmas stories, besides an 


‘| to grant you “one at twenty.” 


nstalment of Mr. Griffith’s exciting serial, * 
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window a poke. There isa sudden metallic ‘click, and 
ios think perhaps some of his works have gone wrong ; 

ut he has only touched a latch which lets fall a strip 
(about three inches wide) of his window. This strip 
now stretches out towards you at right angles to the rest 
of the pane, and, of course; leaves an. opening three 
inches wide above the little shelf. This slit of three 
inches is the German post-office clerk’s idea of 
ee ge 

A sudden flash of memory recalls to you the story 
named “ The Gates Ajar,” and ba reverently bow your 
head, and whisper through the cleft into the world 
beyond your prayer that it may please the object within 
U e does not stoop. He 
Just raps out a few odds and ends of German grammar, 
and clicks back his three inches of human intercourse. 
Then you gradually come to the conclusion that he 
meant to convey, in a roundabout way, the idea that 
his hole wasn't the right one for stamps. So you have 
to begin all ovef again. 

Suddenly in comes a little boy whistling as blithely 
as if German clerks were mere ordinary people, trips 
cheerfully up to the window, and begins to play ie 
devil’s tattoo with his five-pfennig piece on the three- 
inch ledge, which is just the height of his head. Click 
goes the ledge, click goes the five-pfennig piece, and 
Solenmity inside gloomily opens a huge portfolio at 

age two, sedately tears off a stamp, and morosely lays 
it on the ledge. The boy whisks it off, click goes the 
ledge again, and all is once more still. 

_After a little time to screw up your courage you 
sidle up to the suspicious window, and go through the 
same performance as yeur little jackal boy ; only there 
is a little hitch about the colour. You know you want 
a blue stamp, but he seems to think a red one is good 
enough for you. When you flatly refuse to have his 
red stamp palmed off upon you, he at length stoops, 
and the moment his ear catches your accent (not your 
words) a weird smile comes over his face; he knows that 
you are a foreigner, and the stamp makes its appearance 
out of his portfolio. 

——_——~-f< 


‘‘GOOD-BYE, GEORGE!” 


Mr. Story, the sculptor, who began life as a lawyer, 
tells a good story which illustrates the fact that the 
emphasis which punctuates has as much to do with deter- 
mining the sense of a sentence as the meaning of the 
words. 

Once, when he was called upon to defend a woman 
accused of murdering her husband, he adduced as one 
of the proofs of her innocence the fact of her having 
attended him on his death-bed, and said to him, when 
he was dying, “ Goqd-bye, George!” 

The counsel for the plaintiff declared that ought 
rather to be taken as a proof of her guilt, and that the 
words she had used were, “‘ Good, by Beorge! se 


“ Wuart a lot of those dear, charming hospital nurses 
one sees about just now.” ‘Yes, football season's 


on.” 
—+t-—__— 


Susurss: “ These private fireworks of yours could be 
seen two miles away. I had no idea you were going to 
have such a display.” 

Semi-Detached : “Neither had I. That boy of mine set 
them all off together.” 

--- 


WINEBIDDLE: “{ hear that you dictated to your new 

writer an impassioned love-letter to another girl.” 

Gildersleeve : “ Yes, it was a fictitious sweetheart. I 
wanted to nip in the bud any designs she might have on 
me in a matrimonial way.” 

—~+j-_— 

Youne Smears, for his great picture of “The Blind 
Beggar and the Distempered Dog,” got a real blind 
man from the streetsfor a model. After the last sitting 
the beggar remonstrated thusly : 

ad ae gal your pardin’, sir, but ts my nose quite as red 

t 


as that there?” 
————~ fe ’ 

A Cxioup DisPELLED.—Alonzo: “ Dearest Edith, can- 
dour compels me, on the eve of our wedding, to confess 
that I am a——” Edith (in consternation): “ Not a 
maitied man?” Alonzo: “No, but a somnambulist.” 
Edith: “And is that all, dearest? That should not 
separate us. Why, papa was brought up an old-fashioned 
Methodist, and mamma has always been a close Com- 
munion Baptist, and they've got on very well together.” 


en See 


Tue Atomic THEORY.—“ Before the vast race of 
mankind peopled the world,” said the lecturer, impres- 
sively, “before the earth was fitted for his needs and 
his life, before there dwelt in the dim primeval forest 
those herds of mighty animals which have now been 
long extinct, before the land and seas came into being, 
as we now see them, there lived the first germ of the 
life which was to follow; and before the germ came the 
molecule, of which the germ was built up, and before 
the molecule came the atom; and before the atom 
came—what P” 

“ Please, sir, ‘Up Guards, and at ’em!’” shouted the 
rising evolutionist. 


AMENITIES OF WAR. 
ARCIHBALD Forses says that the abstract theory of 
the “amenities of war” is preposterous. . You strain 
every effort to reduce’ your adve1 to impotence; he 
falls wounded, whereupon, ‘should he come into your 
hands, you promptly devote all your exertions to saving 
hie life and restoring him to health and vigour, in order 
that he may go home and swell the ranks of your enemy. 
This is no doubt humanity, but it is supremely illogical. 

Marbot recounts in his memoirs perhaps the most 
absurd application ever made of the theory of the 
“amenities.” In the battle of Austerlitz’ a body of 
beaten Russians, about five thousand strong, strove to 
escape across the ice on the Satschan Lake. Napoleon 
ordered his artillery to fire on the ice, which was 
shattered, and men and horses slowly settled down into 
the depths, only a few escaping by means of poles and 
ropes thrust out from shore ty the French. 

ext morning, Napoleon, riding round the positions, 
saw a wounded Russian officer clinging to an ice floe a 
hundred yards out, and intreating help. The Emperor 
became intensely interested in the succour of the man. 
After many failures, Marbot and another officer stripped 
and swam out, gradually brought the ice fice towards 
the shore, and laid the Russian at Napoleon’s feet. 

The Emperor evinced more delight at this rescue than 
he had manifested when assured of the victory of 
Austerlitz. He had no compunction as to the fate of 
the unfortunates whom his artillery practice of the day 
before had sent to their death. 


> fo___ . 
A NIZAM’S SPLENDOUR. 


By ONE wHo Has SEEN IT. 


THE Nizam of Hyderabad is one of the strangest 
monarchs in the world. He is a finely-featured, brown-' 
bearded, handsome man. He is in every aspect an 
Oriental, sm ounded with strange conditions and a 
luxury that is very likely unmatched in the world. He 
is an eager sportsman, and one of the most daring 
tiger hunters in India. It takes but a little less than 
£2,000,000 to maintain his establishment for a year: - 

He entertains on a marvellous scale, and his wealth is 
lavished in every direction. He is the mightiest of all 
Indian princes, and nobles of absolute power in their 
own provinces compose his court. The banquets whieh 
he loves to give are of singular magnificence. The 
service is of solid gold. The surroundings are of 
Oriental splendour. 

The Nizam’s own robe eclipses them all. Made of 
snow-white silk, it glistens with hundreds of jewels. 
Ropes of pearls are about his neck and arms. Precious: 
stones and strings of emeralds adorn his dress. The 
buttons are immense pearls set in diamonds. His 
presence seems to take one back to the fabulous times of 
the Arabian Nights. He lives for pleasure alone. The 
immense revenues, six millions sterling, which ever’ 
year his subjects give, are his pocket-money. His 
existence is one of enjoyment. 

Yet he cannot marry. Though above the law in all 
else, he dare not violate that decree of the: countty 
which forbids him a wife, Still, he finds a very satis- 
factory substitute, and 500 concubines fill his zenana or 
harem. They are from almost every land under the 
sun, and when the Royal master tires of any, she be- 
comes a subject of his bounty, a pensioner of whom 
ample care is taken. 

In the city is the main palace of the Nizam, where, 
closely guarded, he keeps his jewels. Extraordinary 
treasures they are. There are thousands of emeralds, 
pearls, and precious stones of almost every kind. It 
seems as if the wealth of King Solomon’s mines were 
before us. I saw them all. They make, rerhaps, the 
greatest collection of jewels in the world, worth 
£6,000,000. When I had seen them I asked their 

rincely owner to allow me to look upon the Nizam, the 
Taxes diamond ever found. He took it from its place 
in an ordinary green case. He carefully opened the box, 
slowly unwound a ee 6 cloth, and placed in 
my hand a great crystal-like mass, as big as a cham- 
pagne glass, and worth just £800,000. It was the Nizam 
diamond. It weighs about 450 carats, and is very much 
larger than any other diamond on earth. From one side 
a large piece has been broken under curious circum- 
stances. . . 

The story of how the diamond was discovered is a 
strange one. A native workman of Portyal used to see 
it gleaming from a clay bank. As he came and went 
from work it shot ite flashing fires in a mysterious way. 
He thought it the devil's eye, for it shone at night. He 
consulted a holy Brahmin, who was taken to the spot. 
“You did well to tell me,” declared the Brahmin, “for it 
would have done ag serious injury.” The stone was 
dug from the bank, but the, Brahmin was not sure it 
wasadiamond. He seized a hammer, and with a blow 
smashed a small part of it in fragments. The larger 
stone was sold to the grandfather of the present Niza» 
for a lac of rupees. 

The Nizam, with his immense revenues, can we l 
afford to spend millions for precious stones. 

Why he does so is, I think, quite as interesting as the: 
fact that he does. Ever since the first convulsion 
among the native princes of India, it has been their 
custom to put their wealth in as pose a form az 
possible. Hence they buy jewels and gold. 


a a ; , Short Stories tl'shed on Saturday, December 22nd. It contains five compléta 
*. For Splendid Christmas Stories you should go to the issue of Short Stoa oa) publ shed on aps Pred profusely illustrated, Price One Penny. 
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[FOOTBALL NOTES. 


“. "Bes peat : ) over forty Beaproap, has recently secured the assistance of 


: new a German, the 
iw a de aye + opring ree still another Welsh a er, who is likely to do great thin: ; 

bar in propelling the machine. : Arrm the *the most sincerely charitable 5dr wins, pela, vw dat socuinely playet for mis Carditt 
pei mémber Royal is H.R. Princess Christian. , a now defunct. e@ was a mem f the 
u<<ifee wgwest thing in bicycle tyres ie ane waits =< Teigh Club, in Lancashire, at the time that club was 


no danger of puncture, and it is - Heamwe, the well-known Lords’ yroteasons), bes or ema When the ban of suspension was remove, 
Wilding went over to the Bradford Club, and in his fir:t 


match scored four tries. 


Norman Bices, the well-known Cardiff three- 
quarter, was when at Cambridgy University more noted a: 
a sprint runner than a football player. Ie was tried in the 
Rugby fifteen several. times, but. for some reason did not 
satiat 'y the authorities as to his fitness fora Blue. He hat 
already gained @ reputation in Wales, and when he weit 
back a in the Cardiff team became a certainty 
for him. He since gained International honours, and it 
cannot be denied that when in the right humour he i-, 
without any doubt, one of the most dangerous wing playcrs 
of the day. 


Ir is not usual for a player, after ten years’ servico 
for his county,’ and. after gaining. an International cap, to 
‘discover great ability in other positions than that in which 
he has been wont to figure. J. Valentine, the Swinton 
th: uarter, was tried in the Lancashire team this scason 
as full back. One of the halves was obliged to retire in 
consequence of injuries, and the powerful Swintonian was 
requested to operate immediately. behind the scrummaz.. 
The really eound game he played in that unaccustomed 
position was a rise to everybody. Later,athree-quarter 
was hurt, and alentine went into his old position, anil 


2 most lavish with her orders, but at the same time most 
particular about execution. 

Ma; W. L. Aupzn, the humourist, who contributes a 
story to the Christmas Number of P.W., is-unlike the typical 
eee Ae Si witk white bast: In eer 
is thin; and venerable, with white hair and gol -rimmed 
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A ad ~L, Anse Tapema is a man of ruddy com: ion, who 
affects the style of moustache and to which the third 
"On his head, only partly hidden 


ts of once more distinguished himself as a three-quarter. Little 
subscribed to psa a handsome staggers On hearing of the pend shat roel ners ro of yore, a first-choice thie. 
‘ é , q ‘or sul uent matches. 
_should be presented in cash in 
ra. ; . idera diminishi Tux reappearance of S. M. J. Woods in first-class 


football is somewhat of a surprise, seeing that ho announce: 
his permanent reti t somethree years ago. Io turncl 
out, with Froude Hancock, in tho last of tho three matches 
between Somerset and Devon last season, and tho two were 
mainly a in turning the scales in Somersct's 
favour. year, whilst again assisting the erstwhile 
champions of the South-West, Woods was for once on the 
losing side in a county match. His is a style of play which, 
whilst it commands one’s admiration for its effectiveness, it 
: al as. well rt to ae too loudly, ion too many 
: ; ve 5 itators rward ot possess the Australian's 
4 of Italy is not only a beautiful special Scand & ee eee : 
: ptitude for striking out an independent 
he paceman Segre Seca Sper - short | line, Woods and Eversheds are ar valuable men to a 
_can speak fluently English, side, but weak imitations of Woods and Evorshed are worse 
and Latin, and in the small ‘hours of the | than useless, 
translations from her 


Few men connected with football have been more 
discuseed and abused than have Mr. N. Whittaker and 
Mr. N. L. Jackson this scason. The playing days of both 
are long since past, but cach has in his own way rendered 
effective service to Association football. Mr. Whittaker is 
secretary of the Southern League; and is one of the most 
capable referees in the South. Recently, however, he was 
severely criticised (if that be not too mild a way of 
stating the fact) for some. decisions givon in a match at 
Luton. Though accusations for partiality and incom- 
— were made against him in this instanco, Mr. 

hittaker was by his committee, and it is not 
likely that the opinions formed rogarding him by 
: will: be: gonorally: shared. Mr. 

Whi is that of a schoolmaster. 
be N. L. Jackson ‘was for many years hon. secretary, 
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subsequently ‘vice-president, of the London Football 
. i his. policy was, oncrally, to 
i onrush of the democratic spirit in London 
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ie course of controversies which have taken 
place in the last balf-dozen years, ho has not othors 
when expressing his views, and he:has recoi many hard 
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opposition, vory potent 

his have not always becn 
characterised by discretion or good judgment, one is bound 
to admit his earnestness and woll ing. .Perhaps Mr. 
Jackson is more -known as tho founder and secretar/ 
of all amatour clubs, tl.> 
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£100 INSURANCE 


rOoR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertakes to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS ‘to 
whomeoover the proprictors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may 
decide to be the next of kin of any football player who mects 
with his death by an accident while actually playing football. 
The only condition is that the player in question must be th: 
possessor of a copy of the current number. of PEARSON'S 
WEEELY, which must bear his usual signature in ink on tive 
line left blank at the foot of this notice, The copy need not be 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accident 
must be given within three days, and death must have occurred 
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TOour Lady Readers : If you are not already a 1esder of Home Nofeés Paper, now | 1 ; eaciue i warila ( 
mating serial story, entitled, “A Tug of War,” from the pen of Mrs. H s an excellent time to become a rogular subscriber. A 
: * Numter contains features of more than ore ce a el ai Sonn aees BAA Cue CErAvicnee ees 
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tang ig vg 
HOW TO succEED 
Newsagent & Booxse.ien, 


By tHE EpitTor or “ Tue Book anp News 
TRADE GAZETTE.” 


Iw the retail newsagency and bookselling trade—just 
as is the case with the majority of other trades—a 
deal has to be learnt at the outset from experience, and 
the experience has mostly to be paid for. It is quite 
im ble to offer advice to pay person thinking about 


embarking in the business which would be calculated to 
safe- him against loss on all occasions and under 
all ci However, for an intelligent man who 


combines activity with intelligence, and who has a 
moderate amount of capital at his back, there are worse 
things than that he should become a retail bookseller 
or newsagent... - , 

An‘important point to be deliberately weighed at the 
beginning is the selection of a shop. It is a compara- 
tively simple matter to enter into the first premiscs 
which ap’ to be to let, put up a sign, and commence 
business, but this course is an extremely injudicious one. 
Careful thought should be given to such questions as 
whether the shop is on that side of the thoroughfare 
where one encounters the stream of traffic, whether the 
locality is not already sufficiently served by other retailers, 
and whether the kind of people living in the neighbour. 
hood are the sort of persons amongst whom, putting 
aside the adventitious pe te of nomadic foot- 
peseongety a steady and reliable connection can be 
establis 


Granting that these points have been satisfactorily 
PP sowiaes J the embryo tradesman may enter into 
in his stock, and commence’ without 


ington. 
In ‘the former district it will be necessary for him to 
titock largely any papers (allowing, of course, for their 


respective 
popular mny or penny. The e' pers, such 
7 ‘the Star, Swe, peemer Ne ‘ni be will 
probably do well with, but he will find that his sale for 
the Pali Mall Gazette, the Westminster Gazette, and other 
penny evenings will be extremely limited. Sporting 
srs he will in all likelihood find very saleable, for, 
Hthough sporting men very largely tronise the news- 


boys in the streets, there is a considerable residuum of 
ho rs upon race- 


ple who are occasional 
Fete wie eos lc 
‘ wi e fini or. r weekly: pers 
with the tips.on their road home from busines i ths 


It is not likely that the book trade of the retailer 
would be a heavy one, and it would be dangerous to 
it 


lly content to get their. 


retail : With any of Dicks’ series, or Stevens’, or 
with. ’a Library, for example, he would do well, 
and it would be to his interest in stocking cheap books 
to ‘give preference to those specially calculated to be of 
interest to women. For he would find that, mingling 


stock pe books costing more than sixpence or a shilling 


with the stream of traffic, there are a number of girls 
some daty brakness to i d ing i 


of 
his windows, he would doubtless be able in time to 
convert into fairly customers, 

-In none of the poorer algerie oe Meteopele with 
hich I.am acquainted is the possibility great o i 
a living by the’ sale of books whose reall onan 

. Anybody who recalls Whi pel, Strat- 

, Rol ithe, y, and other similar neigh- 
bourhoods, will know that the retailers who sell heavy 
new books there may be counted upon the fingers of one 
ing, however, that one opens a sh 

m, what conditions will apply there 

ability very different conditions indeed, and if 

is not to be wasted at the commencement, it is 
equally necnsary to be able to gauge and understand 
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although 
- amd penny papers, and particularly for such 
wedily peicatons as apereEh, Trr-srrs, Peareon’s, 
nd vs 


in Ken- 


In_all 


more money can be made out of the sixpenny illustrated 
papers than out of papers published at a h: mny and 
& penny, and with a Toction of the trouble. Here he 


i ‘This series of articles, 
Ve 
\ ‘ 


will find that there is a steady demand for shillin: 
magazines, such as the Patt MALL or HARPER'S, aut 
the margin of profit on these is a fairly tangible one. 

He ought to be able, too, to stock and sell a quantity 
of books, ranging in price from sixpence to five shilings, 
and, of course, if he happens to be a bookseller pure and 
simple, ‘he can sell much more expensive works by 
making a careful study of the literature of the day, and 
making a display of new and popular volumes on his 
shelves and in his window. In Blackfriars Road and 
Ransington we encounter, perhaps, the extremes of the 

le. 

Between these extremes, situated, rhaps, midway, 
are such suburban districts as New Cross and Black. 
heath. Here a retailer will find that he can do more 
with threepenny papers than sixpenny, and that the 
demand for magazines of any higher price than six- 
pence is very small. A retailer always, of course, can do 
something towards cultivating the taste of the district 
in which he sells his goods, but he will find it next to 
impossible to force shillin magazines, no matter how 
marked their merits may be, upon people who feel that 
they can only afford to buy si y ones, 
en a retailer has found out what are the tastes and 
the spending powers of the people around him, he has 
acquired very valuable and inportant knowledge. As I 
said at the beginning, he will probably not be able to 
gauge these tastes excepting at certain pecuniary loss to 

imself. Perhaps the few hints I have given, however, 
may enable him to limit the loss to some extent. The 
popular taste once understood, it becomes of consequence 
to cater for it promptly and thoroughly. The news- 
retailing business is one to the success of which activity 
and expedition are absolutely necessary. 

The tradesman should endeavour to get his peng: 
and evening pee first in his neighbourhood, and, i 
that is impossible, at least first in his street, because 
half an hour's delay in obtaining a supply of dailies and 
a few moments’ delay in obtaining a supply of evening 
papers, especially when the public is waiting for 
important news, frequently means a great deal of 
labour misspent and a very substantial monetary loss. 

Many newsagents now find that it pays them to main- 
tain bicycles on which their boys can cycle into the City 
and obtain batches of evening papers directly they are 
published, cycling back with batches and placing 
them on sale immediately. Many a retailer sends his 
lad a trip of even two or three miles by train, so that he 
may be first in the field in his own district with the 
evening papers. All the London evening papers have a 
very thorough means of distribution by carts, but it is 
usually possible for a direct messenger to obtain a cupply 
of evening papers a moment or two after the edition 
gone to press, and get back to a shop some distance away 


ten minutes ahead of the cart, which may i 
delayed by bend jg at other shops where papers have 
to be deliv en minutes seems a small of 


time, but it generally makes the sale for the night. 

In reference to weekly periodicals, the same necessity 

ag exists. - member e Based Lee oe inte- 

in a special paper, an 8 it regularly, soon 
comes to know its day of publioation, and he gets into 
the habit. of wanting it on that day. If the retailer 
wishes. to retain his custom he must let him have ‘it. 
And this remark leads up to another point, on which too 
great stress cannot be laid, and that is constant civility 
to for customers, and an ever-manifest desire to meet 
their convenience. 

I have known a man spend sixpence on a railway 
journey from Battersea to t Street to obtain a single 
copy of a penny paper so that he might keep fuith with 
a customer. This does not look like business on the face 
of it, but the fact that it is business is illustrated by the 
other fact that the tradeaman to whom I allude is 
sieve the most successful retail newsagent in 


t for customers, and particularly regular customers, 
at they require as speedily as ever ible. 
A 


make a good deal of money in other ways than simply 


b 
Iiue soar trot there isa good deal of space which can 


ing, evening, and weekly papers. 
i owever, who 


in addition a stretch of blank wall to spare, to which 
he can fix enamelled tablets, to make the amount of his 
yearly rent in payments for the display of advertising 
material. 


Displays of this sort serve a double purpose ; they put 
money directly into the pockets of the newsagent, and 
hey orae ublic attention to his shop. 

It is highly essential that there should be somethin 
characteristic about the appearance of a shop which wi 
excite interest in it. Much depends upon the effective 
dressing of a window. A newsagent’s window, even 
under the best of circumstances, generally looks a little 
disorderly, but books are capable of much artistic 
handling. The bookseller, above all things, should be 
up to date, and perhaps fiction should have first con- 
deration. Where a book is the rage, it is impossible to 
make too big a “ splash” with it. Granted the locality 


is a proper one, a full shelf of the window might pro- 

fitably be filléd with books like “The Heavenly Twins,” 

td Little Minister,” “ Dodo,” and “The Prisoner of 
nda.” 

A full stock should also be mee of juvenile fiction, 
and this should be well chosen, works by such well-known 
writers for boys as Henty, Kingston, and Ballantyne, 
receiving proper prominence in the display. Cheap lines 
of bound books at a shilling, like the “Canterbury 
Poets,” and the “ Camelot Classics,” should also be shown, 
and, if the trade connection is a particularly fee one, 
precedence in the window display may profitably be 
given to books in “extra” bindings, and to some of the 
artistically-produced volumes issued from the presses of 
such well-known houses as Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., 
Mr. Elkin Mathews, Mr. John Lane, and others. Books 
on social subjects should not be overlooked. 

One of the strongest temptations which presents itself 
to a retail bookseller is to sell his books at a discount. 
This temptation should be persistently fought and 
overcome. I know there is some amount of diffculty 
to be encountered. The discount m is rife, and 
because Mr. Smith has recourse to it, Mr. Jones, ing 
on business in the same thoroughfare, feels that: he is 
compelled to follow suit or fall out of the race altogether. 
Much. can be done, however, by friendly conference 
among bookeellers in business in any given locality. A 
little united effort will suffice to extinguish the system. 

A few customers may be lost by it—I mean customers 
who may be in the habit of travelli g out of the district, 
and who may so have the opportunity of buying their 
books elsewhere—but the savanitages which + will be 
reaped will altogether outweigh any little desertions of 
this sort. Sir Thomas Clark said the other day at 
Edinburgh that the discount system was doing the retail 
book le more real harm than all the public libraries 
put together. That gaa to be the fact, but there is 
no reason in the world why the injury should continue, 
if booksellers in ific districts would only adopt a 
concerted course of action. 

The bookseller frequently finds that it pays him to run 
a circulating library m connection with his shop. He 


books very pray Aa dealers who lay themselves out: 


vary, and in some cases the bookseller is fortunate 
enough to find himself in a position to demand ~ 
oo ans pee 


ado There is no excuse for di: s more 
than one publishing firm produces e variety of book 
which is necessary to the conducting of the business. If 

i { il hi of the books which 
exist, and will only make the proper entries in them, he 
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A_ DECISIVE STEP. 

His chum came in and found him slip ing a lock of 

hair into an envelope—not. furti ly or Faeviptiicns 

and. but just placing is under coverin a calm, business.]il.c 


y Ube Ae q 
é rN gg atbnarsc la P*. 
 eN el answered ; “T’m only sending back 
Eagsow ean tiena 1.” 
nae again P 


“ How many times does this make ? ” 
_. Five. It’s final this time, though, one way or the 


“Oh, she always says it’s . I'm setting thi jus 
attend- | now. Li's off. Sr eres on cards oct soon? ae 
proposition shortly be ssaired I ; « Paatle o ae ue You kn 
’ i will rt] consi -by the ' yof my own. You know the colour of 
Oomnstl. and may ke arsbied;’ tea the petition, her hair, don’t BU ‘Warm brown, with a Hittle raw 
i .& large number of. signatares and |. umber init. - Well, this sample of hair I’m doing up is 
weloome on all sides that the change | red—good, regular, standard red. I tell you we're going 
take-place bef: yim ele __|. | to get down to genuine emotion this time. She'll know 
Grihilich'‘says that insurance against accidents | whether she loves me or not; and, if she does, shc'll 
jeas is insufficient and defective ; free medical | walk me in by the'ear.” 
7 


-- VERY STRANGE DISHES. 

Ir is prejudice rather than reason which leads to the 
rejection as food of many animals, which scientific men 
and travellers declare to be wholesome as well as cdible. 
In various parts of ‘the world there are societies th: 
object of whose organisation is to add to the food supply 
by. demonstrating the palatability of hitherto unuseil 
articles. They have tried crocodile steaks, and say 


re 

E 
eh 
2 ; 
J 

| 


francs (£160 to £320) that they are excellent, the tail of the reptile being the 

stances. : most ony part, and the flavour resembling that of 
The i i salmon. We all know scrambled egy to be a satisfying 

would uch to the interest of medical men: with a | dish wien they come from the chicken-coop; but it is 

fmed walary to prevent disease, rather than have the | doubtful if many would care for them if they were 

trouble of ‘curing it. - Rich people could have their  python’s eggs. 

doctors if 008. oe take | A German savant recently invited several guests to 


eat a dish of the latter, which were fried in melted 
butter, and tasted, it is said, like mashed pototoes mixed 
with rice. 

The late Frank Buckland was zealous in his gas- 
tronomic researches. Among the dishes which he 
“invented” was stewed boa-constrictor, which resemble«l 
veal, and he has given us a story of a little girl in his 
house who ate, without the least injury, several snakes’ 
aye ander the impression that they were sugar-plums. 

German society has-tried with satisfaction 4 dish 
made of frogs’ spawn, and the Reverend J. G. Wood, 
the popular author, avowed that there were few greater 

than the common rat, when it was grain-fed 
and cooked in the form of a pie. 

Experiments have also been made with the octopus, 
which is said to be highly sav when seasoned with 

ic, cloves, lime-juice: and olive-oil; with sharks’ 
meat, which furnishes excellent cutlets when it is young 
cand tender ; and with roast crane, stuffed with chestnuts 


The latter tight be palatable, but sho among us wil 


ever be converted to an appetite for either corn-fed rats, 
or scrambled p ” eggs P 
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THERE is nothing more traly insinuating and deferen- 
tial than the of a little dog’s tail in the presence 
of a big dog with a bone. 
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An obituary, very eulogisti ic of a lady, says: 
“She was nba 4 twenty-four years, and in all that 
time never once banged the door. 


RESULT OF THE “CAT” COMPETITION. 


satisfactory in point of numbers, the 
not more than twenty-four words sent in for 
somewhat monotonous reading. 
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ot ; 
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one i an - for 
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~~ of the be | Wife: “The eighteen ing one. I'm 2 little | ne 
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Stel ae lo and mine of Bee et | ~ Brotuer Oravpe: “Waiting to sco Hthel ?” 
Be fereitel'to them. _ Young Somerby: “ Yes; I sent up my card some time 
pm spat . , 
‘ay ene Houshclier. “In tee, | Well, she ian’t in.” | 


“T heard mamma aa: expected new minister 
a nig es - Sys tthe parle Jou look eo well with the reat of the 
° Ber, Hh, (To be written im tok.) in the parlour ehe wanted to keep you.” 
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HEART OF THE WORLD: 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Author of “She,” “King Solomon’s Mines,” “Cleopatra,” 
“The People of the Mist,” &c., Sc. 
Iicerratioxs sy E. 8. Hops. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE MareEiace or Mayra, 


PresentLy the door opencd and the Sefior was brought 
into the Sanctuary, as he thought to his death, for I saw 
that his teeth were set and that his hand was clenched as 
though to defend himself. But as he came the most of the 
Council rose and bowed to him, , 


oil to you! Son of the Sea, 
Favoured of Heaven, Father fore- | 
ordained of the Deliverer to come!” - 

Then ‘he knew that the plot had / 
succeeded and uttered a great sigh 
of relief... : 

“ Hearken, white lord,” said Mattai, ° | 
Cor Tikal sat still and scowled on him 
in silence; “the gods have: spoken 
by their oracle. As Zibalbay thought, 
ro it is, and — ope c aa 
for a purpose to the gates of the Cit; 
of the Heart. Listen to the words ot 
the gods:—” and taking the tablet 
he read to him the false prophecy. 
“ Now choose, white man. Will you 
take the Lady Maya to wife, or will you be put to death in 
that, having wandered to the City of the Heart, you refuse 
to obey the command of its gods?” 

Now the Seiior thought and answered: — 

“The man would be foolish who hesitated between death 
and so fair and sweet a bride. Still, this is a matter that I 
cannot decide alone. What says the Lady Maya?” 

“She says,” answered Maya, “that although this is a 
ree eee which she did not look, and it is a new thing 
that a daughter of the Heart should take a stranger of less 
ancient blood to husband, the will of Heaven is her will, and 
the lord that Heaven chooses for her shall be her lord,” and 
she stretched out her hand to the Seior. 

Ho took it, and, bending down, kissed her fingers, saying : 

“‘ May I be worthy of your choice, lady.” 

Now I thought that the ceremonies were finished, and was 
clad, fee E prow weary of assisting at this farce, but the old 
priest, Zibalbay’s foster-brother, rose and said : 

“One thing more must be done, brethren, before we leave 
this Sanctuary, and it is to swear in these strangers as mem- 
bers of the Council. They have wandercd hero from far, 
and here with us they must live and die, secing that both 
of them know our secrets, and one of them is pre-destined 
to become the father of that great lord to whose arising we 
have looked for many generations, and therefore until the 
child is born he must be watched and guarded as priests 
watch a sacred fire.” 

“ Ay! it is well thought of. Let them be sworn, and re- 
member that to break the oath is death,” was the answer. 

Then Mattai rose, as Keeper of the Sanctuary, and said: 

“You, white man, Son of the Seg, and you Ignatio, the 
Wanderer, a Lord of the Heart, do swear upon tho holy 
symbol of the Heart, the oath to break which is to die 
horribly in this world and to be lost everlastingly in the 
worlds that are to be. You swear, setting in pledge your 
souls and bodies for the fulfilment of the oath, that neither 
by word nor sign nor deed will you reveal aught of the 

teries or the councils of this Brotherhood, whereof 
Ape will be the faithful servant till your deaths, holding 
it supreme above every power upon earth. You swear that 
you: will not yourselves of tho treasures of the City 
of the Heart, nor without the consent of this high Brother- 
hood attempt to leavo its gates or to bring any stranger 
within its walls. These things you swear with your hands 
upon the altar, setting in pledge your souls and bodies for 
the fulfilment of tho oath.” 

Other clauses there were which I have forgotten, but this 
was the substanco of the vow that was dictated to us. We 
looked at each other helplessly, and then, there being no 
eacape, we swore, kneeling before the altar, with our hands 

g upon it. As the solemn words of confirmation 
pocscen our lips, we heard a sound of the movement of heavy 
stones behind us. 

“ Arise now,” said the old priest, “turn and look upon 
that which lies behind you.” 

We obeyed, and the next instant shrank back against the 
altar in alarm, for within six 
feet of us a massive stone in 
the floor had been lifted ro- 
vealing the mouth of a well, 
from the deep recesses of 
which came the sound of 
rushing waters. 

“Behold, brethren,” hewent 
on, “and learn that should 
Uj the oath which you have 
sworn be broken in a single 
I'Y letter after what fashion you 

= must suffer for your sins. 
Into that pit you shall be 
cast that the water may choke 
your breath, ani the demons 
of the under world may prey 
upon your souls through all 
. eternity. Have you seen? 

i = And do you understand P” 
“We have seen, and we understand,” we answered. 
“Then let the mouth of the pit be sealed again, and pray 
goa in your hearts that it may never be opened to receive 
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the living body of you or of any of us, Son of the Sea, and 
you, Ignatio the Wanderer, the oaths have been sworn, and 
the ceremony is finished. Henceforth till your deaths you 
are of our number, sharers in our rights and privileges, and 
to you will be assigned houses and revenues fitted to your 
station. Go forth, brethren, that you may refresh your- 
selves, and prepare to meet the people upon the summit of 
the pyramid at dawn; that is, within an hour. Lead them 
away with you, my Lord Mattai.” 

8o we went, and accompanied by Maya, Mattai, and the 
escort of priests, passed through the halls and passages out 
into the courtyard of the temple, and thence to apartments 
in the palace, where we refreshed ourselves with food, for 
we were weary. 

The trick had succeeded, the ordeal was past, and for the 
present at least we were no longer in danger of our lives; 
more, the power of Mattai was confirmed, and his daughter 
was assured in her position as the wife of Tikal, and the Sefior 
and the Lady Maya were about to attain the fulness of their 
desire, and to be declared one in the presence of the people. 
Yet, never did I e of a sadder meal, or behold faces 
more oppressed by care and the fear of the future, for 
though nothing was said, in our hearts each of us knew that 


| we had become parties to a criine, and that, sooner or later, 


in this way or in that, our evil-doing would find us out. 

Putting this matter aside, I myself had reason to 
mourn, seeing that whatever the other had gained I had won 
nothing, and found myself bound by a solemn oath not even 
to attempt to leave this city whither I had journeyed with 
such high hope. Well, the thing was done, and it was use- 
less to regret it or to think of the future, so turning to 
Mattai, I asked him what was to happen on the pyramid. 

“There will be a great gathering of the people,” he 
answered, “as is customary at dawn after the night of the 
Rising of Waters, and there they will be told that has 
happened in the Sanctuary, and then, if it is their will, 
Tikal will be confirmed as Cacique according to the 
bargain, and either to-day or to-morrow the white man here 
will become the husband of the Lady Maya, in order,” he 
added with a sneer, “that of their union may be born the 
Deliverer who is to be. Now, if you are ready, it is time for 
us to go, for the multitude is gathered, and an escort waits 
us without.” 

Leaving the palace we placed ourselves in the centre of 
a party of nobles and guards who were in attendance, and 
marched across the courtyard and up the steps of the 
pyramid. The night was growing grey with the breaking 
of the dawn and in the pearly light, through which the stars 
shone faintly, we perceived that bands of priests and nobles 
sapped in their broidered serapes, for the morning air was 
chilly, stood in their appointed places round the altar. In 
front of them were ranged the dense masses of the people, 
drawn here to make their } 
prayers upon this feast 
day, and alao by desire to 
learn the truth as to the 
death of Zibalbay, the fate 
of the rs who had 
accompanied him from the 
unknown lands, the /f 
decision of the Council as{ f 
to the successor to the 
place and power of Cacique, 
and lastly whether or no 
the oracle of the god had 

ken to his priests upon 
this. or any other matter 
when the lost talisman was 
set in its place in the Sanc- 
tuary. 

On reaching the altar, 
seats were given to us 
among the nobles of the —- 
Heart, those of Maya and —— 
the Seiior being in such fashion that they would 
be visible to the whole multitude. 

Then followed a silence, till at length a priest, who was 
stationed upon the roof of the watch-house, blew a silver 
trumpet and proclaimed that the dawn was broken, whereon 
bands of singers who were in readiness began to chant a 
very beautiful hymn of which the refrain was caught up by 
the audience. As they sang a beam from the rising sun 
struck upon the fire that burned above the altar and again 
the trumpet sounded. Then, inthe silence that followed, the 

riest who stood by the fire clothed in white robes, prayed 
in a loud voice, pole : 

“O god, our god, let our sins die with the dying year. 
O god, our god, strengthen us with thy h, comfort us 
with thy /omfort during the day that is to be. O god, our 
god, hav’ pity upon us, lift us from the darkness of the past 
and give us light in the coming time. Hear us, Heart of 
Heaven, hear us!” 

He ceased, and from the surrounding gloom many voices 
made response, saying: “Hear us, Heart of Heaven, 
hear us!” 

Then fora space the old priest stood still, the fire-light 
flickering on his tall form and rapt countenance as he gazed 
towards the east. Greyer and greyer grew the gloom till of 
a sudden a ray from the unrisen sun shot through the 
shadows like a spear and fell athwart the summit of the 
pyramid, ne the holy fire that seemed to shrink beforo 
it. At the coming of the sunbeam the multitude of 
worshippers, men and women together, rose from the 
marble pavement whereon they had been kneeling in prayer, 
and casting off the dark cloaks which covered their white 
robes, turned, extending their arms towards the east, and 
cried with one accord: 

“ Hail to thee, O Sun! bringer of all good things. Hail to 
thee, new-born child of god!” 

Now the light grew fast and soon the city appeared, rising 
white and beautiful from its veil of mist, and as the glory 
of the daylight fell upon it other priests who stood by the 
altar uttered prayers appointed to be offered upon this day 
of the beginning of the Rising of Waters. To the People 
of tho Heart the occasion was a great one, seeing that but 


little rain falls in their country, and thus they depended for 
a bountiful harvest upon the inundation of the island and 
of the low shores that lay around the lake by its waters 
swollen with the melted snow of the great mountains.on the 
mainland. When tho waters retreated, then they planted 
their grain in rich land made fertile without labour to 
themselves by the mud, whence before the lake rose again 
they gathered their corn and other crops. 

When they had ended their praying, and gifts of fresh 
flowers had been laid 
uponthealtar by beauti- 
bord children chosen for 035, 

t purpose, Tikal .- 5°), 
Lisamal the multitude 
as high priest and the 
simple ceremony came 
to an end. 

Then Mattai rose to 

telling the people 

thi that had 
happe: or so much 
of them as it was ex- 
pedient that they 
should know. He told 
them of the death of 
Zibalbay, of the setting 
of the lost talisman 
in the symbol, and of 
the writing that was Z 
found therein, which he ‘ 
read aloud to them amidst a dead silence. Then he told them 
how the Lady Maya and the Sefior had consented to be 
married in obedience to the voice of the oracle; and lastly, 
how she, the Lady Maya, had desired that her cousin Tikal 
should continue to be Cacique of the City of the Heart, that 
she might have more leisure to attend upon her heaven-sent 
husband, and to be at rest until that child was become a 
man, whose wisdom and power should make them even 
greater than their forefathers had been. 

When be had finished there was much applause and other 
expressions of joy, and a spokesman from among the people 
asked when the marriage of the white man, Son of the Sea, 
to the Lady Maya would take place. 

This question she answe in person, saying modestly 
that it was her lord’s will that it should take place that very 
night in the banqueting hall of the palace, and that a great 
feast should be celebrated in honour of it. 

After this the talking came to an end, Tikal having said 
no word good or bad beyond such as the duties of his office 
required, and according to the custom of the country many 
people, noble and simple, came forward to congratulate her 
who was about to be made a bride. Weary of watching 
them and of hearing their pretty speeches, I took advantage 
of the escort of a friendly noble and went to see the cere- 
mony of the closing of the flood-gate, a huge block of marble 
that slid down a groove into a niche prepared to receive it, 
where it was fastened with great bars of copper and sealed 
by certain officers, although, as I was told, the rising water 
would not reach it for another eight or ten days, Even 
though the flood should prove to be a Jow one, it was death. 
to break those seals for a space of four full months, and 
during all this time any who would leave the city must do 
so by means of ladders reaching from the wall to little 
wooden jetties, where boats wero moored. Afterwards we 
walked roynd the walls and through some of the main 
streets, and I marvelled at the greatness of this half-de- 
serted place, for the most of it was in ruins, and at. the 
many strange sights that I saw in it. Indeed, I think that 
Mexico, in the time of Montezuma, my forefather, was 
not more powerful or populous than this town must have 
been in the days of its prosperity. 

About midday I returned to the apartments that had 
been assigned to me in the palace, and hearing that the 
Seftor was still in attendance upon the Lady ya, I ate 
my dinner alone with such appetite as I could find, and lay 
down to sleep awhile. 

I was awakened from my rest by the Sefior, who arrived, 
looking merry as he used to be before ever Molas came to 
lead us to the old Indian doctor and his daughter, and full 
of talk about the preparations for his wedding that night. 
I listened to all he had to say and strove earnestly to fall 
into his mood, but, as I suppose, without effect, for in the 
end he fell into mine, which was but a sad one, and began 
to talk regretfully of the past and doubtfully of the futuro. 
Now I did my best to cheer him, but with little avail, 
for he shook his head and said: 

“Indian as she is, I love Maya dearly, and no other 
woman has been or can be so much to me, and yet I am 
afraid, Ignatio, for this marriage is ill-omened, and I pray 
that what was in trickery may not end in desolation. 
Also the future is black both for you and for me. You 
came here for a certain purpose and will desire to leave 
again to follow your purpose; nor, although I take this 
lady to wife, do I wish to spend my days in the City of the 
Heart. And yet it would seem that, unless we can eacape, 
this is what we must do.” 

“ Let us hope that we shall be able to escape,” I answered. 

“T doubt it,” he said, “for already I have discovered that 
though we be treated with all honour, yet we shall be 
closely watched, or, at least, I shall, for certain reasons. 
Still, come what may, I trust that this marriage will make 
no breach in our friendship, Ignatio.” 

“T do not know, Sefior, though I think that for wecks ite 
shadow has lain between us, and I fear lest that shadow 
should Also it has been fated that women and 
their loves should come between me, my ambitions, and my 
friends. From the moment that my eyes fell upon the 
Lady Maya bound to the altar in the chapel of the hacienda, 
I felt that her great beauty would bring trouble upon us, 
and it would seem that heart did not lie tome. Now, 
under her guidance we have entered upon s dark apd 
doubtful path, whereof no man can see the end.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ but we took that path in order to 
save our lives.” 

* She took it, not to save her life,on which I think she 
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FICTION. 


A DUET. 


“Now we're engaged, if you have any 
brothers— 
By ye I mean the men whom you've 
re 
They must be on a footing with the others ; 
Iwon’t have any mild endearments used— 
Now we re engaged.” 


~_ 


CUARITONE: 


“Tf you had any sister and I knew it— 


Soprano: 
I mean a girl who said she’d be your 


sister— 
She should be taught the way how not to 


do it, 


And comprehend that you can quite 


resist her— 
Now we're engaged.” 


“ As if I wished to look at other beauties 
Now you are mine.” 
“ As though I cared for men 
Compared to you! I hope I know my 
duties. 


Baritone: 
Soprano : 


Of course we used to flirt, but that was 


then— 
Now we're engaged.” 


“Who was the man with top-coat lined 
with sable?” 


Baritone : 
Soprano: 


Baritone: 
Soprano: 


with pink P” 
“TI would inform you, but I'm unable.” 


think— 
Now we're engaged.” 


Boritone: “ Now, no more lingering in conservatories, 
Under dim coloured lights and tropic 
bowers.” 


Soprano : 
flowers— 
Now we're engaged.” 


“T shall not tolerate the least flirtation ; 
I warn you fairly—— ” 
“Please don’t be enraged ; 


Baritone: 
Soprano: 


But—might we sometimes take a brief 


vacation, 
Now we're engaged?” 


Tue Sap Fate oF THE REV. CHARLES SIMPKINS.— 
Man is the only animal that wears short socks. 

The great trouble with the short sock is that it will 
not keep its place. There being nothing whatever to 
hold it in position, the force of gravitation necessarily 
drags it down about the ankle. This causes an amount 
of misery which is appalling, and more than counter- 
balances the sum of the suffering undergone by the 
entire female sex, from whatever causes. . 

There is no man who can feel any confidence in his 
Whether he is walking or sitting, he knows that 
socks are slowly but surely slipping down. Garters 
being out of the question, since the shortness of the 
sock.dces not permit a garter to be placed in a position 

where it will not slip, there is absolutely no remedy for 
what we may fairly call the giant evil of the age. 

Pins and paste have both been tried by desperate 
men, but they have proved useless, and in many cases 
have merely added to the ieery of the user. In these 
circumstances there is nothing left for man to do except 
to bear the sock in silence or to boldly cast it aside and 
a full-grown stocking. 

latter alternative was recently chosen by that 
eloquent, but unfortunate, cler; , the Rev. Charles 
Simpkins, of Slopton. Previous to the catastrophe 
whisk overtook him, the church did not possess a more 

ular or prominent young cle: 3 

at he was unmarried, and only twenty-seven years of 
age, it is needless to say that he was almost worshipped 
by the unmarried ladies of the parish, and he received 
more annual slippers and book-marks than any other 
Segrmen in the United Kingdom. 

“Neatness was one of the characteristics of Mr. 
Simpkins, and there are probably few men who have 
euffered more keenly than he suffered from short socks. 
When walking through the village he was in continual 
dread lest his socks should descend into public view, 
and even when preaching his most eloquent sermons the 
perspiration would gather on his brow as he felt that 
one of his socks was gradually slipping down. . 

This wore upon him to that extent that his massive 
intellect began to totter, and one Sunday morning he 
deliberately paused after remarking “ Here endeth,” and 


coped down to repair damages. 
- Phat night he resolved that vigorous measures should 
be taken without further delay, and he accordingly 
‘wrote a confidential letter’ his sister's husband, who 
resided in Manchester, and inclosed the necessary 
’ measurements. . 

Shortly afterwards he received, ostensibly from the 
husband, but really from his affectionate sister, a dozen 
paire of Balbriggan hose, with two scarlet elastics of 


888 Insurance Claims have been paid by P. W., or five times as many as by any other paper, and in less time, 


“Who was the girl with bonnet trimmed 


“I'd tell his name—but really I can’t 


“Now, no more reading sentimental stories 
To girls, and giving them bonbons and 
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precisely the right size, and of three-quarters of an inch 
in width, together with full instructions for the wearing 
of the same. 

As soon as Mr. Simkins had learned by repeated 
experiments how to wear the scarlet appliances, his 
spirits began to rise. He was no longer a prey to doubt 
and despair. His stockings firmly kept their place, and 
he felt that he could even attend a picnic and climb 
over a stile in public without fear of the consequences. 
Accordingly, for the first time during his incumbency of 
the perish of Slopton, he consented to attend the annual 
Sunday-school picnic, and thereby filled with unutterable 
delight the souls of all the unmarried teachers. 

Mr. Simpkins, being free from care, entered into all 
the sports of the picnic with great zeal, and the children, 
charmed by his affability, insisted that he, together with 
all the teachers, should take part in a game of blind 
man’s buff. The request was acceded to, and the usual 
running, laughing, and shrieking followed. 

It was while Mr. Simpkins was fleeing in company 
with six excited teachers from the pursuit of a blind-folded 
small boy, that he suddenly noticed thatone of his elastics 
had become unclasped, and had fallen to the ground. 
At the same moment it was perczived by one of the 
prettiest of the teachers, who made a frantic effort to 
seize it, but was anticipated by the unhappy clergyman. 

It was bad enough for him to know that the teacher 
had discovered his misfortune, but what was his horror 
and amazement, when, with every appearance of anger, 
she demanded that he should hand her “ that ” instantly. 
He was so astonished at her evident desire to make sport 
of him that he did not deign to answer her, but put the 
disputed article in his pocket and walked away. 

hereupon the teacher burst into tears, and informed 
her confidential friends that Mr. Simpkins had had the 
inconceivable audacity to steal one of her—in fact, her 
private property. 

The scandal spread rapidly and widely, and grew as 
rapidly as it spread. At the end of half an hour every 
lady at the picnic had cut the clergyman in a most 
marked manner. Burning with shame and indignation, 
he forgot to repair the deficiencies of his toilet, and went 
home feeling singularly crestfallen. 

It was not until he was on the point of seeking a 
sleepless pillow that he discovered that both his scarlet 
elastics were in their proper place, while the one which he 
had picked up at the picnic lay on the table before him. 
Then the full horror of the situation flashed upon him. 
The teacher had really lost the article which she had 
claimed, and which he had seized under the mistaken 
impression that it was his own. 

e utter hopelessness of ever making any satisfactory 
explanation of the affair was apparent. Early the next 
morning Mr. Simpkins fied from Slopton a ruined man. 

The fatal articles which had caused his downfall he 
left behind him, and they teach with a mute, but power- 
ful and bright scarlet eloquence the lesson that we should 
wear the socks we have and never dream of flying to 
stockings of which we know nothing except by hearsay. 


————qWx7=o—_____—- 

REMARKABLE PRESENCE OF Mrinp.—Pat Hooligan, 
while slating the roof of one of our highest buildings, 
lost his footing and fell. 

Over and over he went until within twenty-five feet of 
the pavement, when he struck a telegraph ‘wire and 
managed to it, first with one hand, then with both. 

“Hang on for your life, Pat!” shouted his fellow- 
workmen, and the bystanders rushed to the nearest 
dwelling for a mattress. 

Pat held on for a few seconds. when suddenly with a 
ery of “ Sthand from undher,” he dropped and lay sense- 
less in the street. 

Whiskey was used, and Pat finally came to. 

When asked why he didn’t hold out longer, he feebly 
replied : 

if Oi wuz afraid the wire ‘ud break.” 

He recovered. 
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PART I!. NOW ON SALE. 


CONTENTS. 


Mrss Acnes Huntinaton: A Reminiscence of “Paul 
Jones”; Mr. Henry Irvine, as Matthias, in “The Bells” ; 
Miss Mimt St. Cyr: A Study; Miss ELnauine TErRrRiss as 
Cinderella; Miss Jutta Netison in “The Tempter”; Miss 
Jxsstz Preston as Little Jack Sheppard; Mavameg Patti: A 
Study ; Miss Maupe Apawe in “ The Masked Ball”; Miss 
Mipure Hytron in “Don Juan”; Mr. Frep Srorey, in 
“Ruy Blas” and “Cinder-Ellen Up Too Late”; Miss Mary 
Ansett; Miss Avice LerusrivgEe; Mr. E. S. Wittarp in 
“The Middleman”; Mapamg Jane Hapine; Miss Janet 
Acuurcu; Miss Marre Tempest as Manon; Miss Loir 
Futter as a Skirt Dancer; Miss Moore in “Little 
Christopher Columbus”; Miss Binuie Bariow as Little 
Boy Blue. 


NOTE THIS. Part I. was sold out almost on pub- 

* lication, and many would-be pur- 
chasers could not obtain a copy. Part 2 will sell out 
even quicker. Buy your copy NOW. 


33 BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS FOR SIXPENCE. 


the cook suspends operations, pi 


FACTS, 


Actors were so much admired hy the late Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie, that he never charged them for medical 
advice. 

Tue other day a flash of lightning from an apparently 
clear sky stopped all the electric cars in a esa town 
in America for more than a quarter of an hour. 


In Plymouth some washerwomen refuse to wash ‘ 
clothes on New Year's Duy, lest one of the family \ 


should be washed away in the course of the year. 


Lizagp wine is said to be a tonic, and a cure for many 
diseases of the eye. For the brewing of this decoction 
more than 100,000 dried lizards are annually exported 
from Pakhoi, in China, valued at £500. 


Dotcu military cycling volunteers have to pass a real 
examination before they are accepted for the mancuvres, 
but when egg they get five florins a day, first-class 
Marelling are, and ure lodged as officers at the expense 

the State. 


Sige. 
Lorp WINCHILSEA once made a bet that he would A 
find thirty misprints in six numbers of the Times. The 

stakes were £100 with £10 additional for every blunder 

more or less. Six numbers were taken at random, and 

three misprints were discovered. Lord Winchilsea lost 

nearly £400. 

Tue stalest bread on record is an Assyrian loaf 
recently discovered by a French explorer. The loaf is 4 
supposed to have been baked about the year 560 B.c., 
and was found mreqped in cloth in a tightly sealed 
sarcophagus, It is shaped like a bun, and is in excellent 
condition. 

Tue first and only photograph ever taken of a anake 
in the act of biting a man was successfully made the 
other day by an amateur. While he was plotcerepens 
a number of captured snakes, one of them bit his frien 
and the operator was so scared that he involuntarily 
squeezed the bulb. 


Deap bodies, when taken as cargo on a ship, are always 
described as either statuary or natural piatiey specimens. 
This is on account of the superstition of the sailors, 
which leads them to refuse to work on a ship carrying 
corpses. Moreover, the knowledge makes the passengers 
uncomfortable at night. 

A 8UN-DIAL made for London would be useless for 
either Paris or Edinburgh. The altitude of the Pole 
star varies with the latitude, and hence is greater at 
Edinburgh and less at Paris than at London; and as 
the style must always point to the Polar star, the angle 
it makes with the dial plate must vary with the latitude. 

A RETURN recently published of the average time , 
occupied by ships in peer through the Suez Canal ° 
illustrates in @ marked manner the value of the electric 
light asa saver of time and money. Without the light 
the journey is accomplished in thirty-one and half hours. 
With it the time is reduced to less than twenty 
hours. 

WHEN a powder lighter comes alongside a ship all 
fires are wiroul. Matches are carefully stowed, awa , 
are ex 
and the heavy chests are carried on board by hand, 
because a steam crane would necessitate the use of a fire, 
and if an explosion occurred, the owners would lose 
their insurance. 

Horses, for hunting and harness purposes, are amo: 
the foreign products which are replacing those of Britis 
origin. According to Mr. Walter Gilbey, no fewer than 
200,000 horses have been imported into this country 
from abroad during the last twelve years. This means 
that the British “consumer” has paid away outside the 
country several millions of pounds which in other cir- 
cumstances would have gone to native breeders. 

One of the most curious customs of Siam is that each r 
year is named after an animal, and only certain animals Fs 
are allowed to inter-marry. A person born in the year od 
of the elephant, for instance, cannot marry a persor. 
born in the year of the tiger ; neither may the lion mate 
with the lamb. The law imposes dire penalties upon all 
who give false ages, or who represent that they are gay 
gazelles when in fact they are mischievous monkeys, and 
therefore it isa law which would not be welcome in 
Western lands. 

AL that compulsory military service does for a 
man—and there is nothing could do more—compulsory 
training as a hospital nurse would do for a woman; and 
one can only admire the proposition, made to the German 
Government by that remarkable woman, Friulein Helene 
Lange, of Berlin, that all girls between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-two should be compelled to serve 
one year as nurses in the hospital, attendants in the 

ople’s kitchens or homes for governesses and servants, 
in order to increase the number of capable women and 
attendants necessary in war time. 
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solution so that part is exposed to the air. In A CHRISTMAS ANTIQUE. 


t * i , 5 that tl lt orystallising in 4a 7g ity : 
Scirgce FORK THE Upiserenitiric. the tes of you wil fd tat will .have split it into _A DASHING widow, who -had received marked atten. 
ae o : : can = = : ea at : 


Mo. 7. 


: : | mot moamy things that it vill not diacch peoneag ace sie erg ee chempietely coted: by sc beealy of eight, 

; for ; i “no ve ;. but \- | and on ‘mort C) i lace wi 
y WAbat the Wiorld is made of.— Water. raenoe is that it is very hard to get pure water in | all due pomp. Wormwood for ie widow! She 
_—_ . : ; it bravely, wore an undaunted front, and w::5 
among the first to offer hurried congratulations to the 
per iar eh The’ conversation turned upon Christm 

rg pegabes 2 said, laughing gaily : 

es my ding presents were sent just bef 

Christmas, e0 on Christmas morning Thad ae a aingle 


gift. ; 

“Ah, my dear, that is uae had me,” said the 
bridegroom, reprosokenlly. ‘ore the pretty bride 
be ain in 2 his | could answer, widows eyes grew dangerous, ani, 
be riage Ay c e ; om dis- inging slowly her large fan, she murm : “Surely, 

olved salts. 1] water. ig pure, lik ificially | my dear Mra, X——, you:should be more than satisfied, 
'| distilled , if caught.in a clean vessel. for, you know, antiquities are all the rage.” 
1. To show.the ‘between’ ordinary In the awful silence following, the widow rose, care. 
distilled ‘old-fashioned :e fully arranged: her ‘draperies, and bowed her adieu in 
stately serenity. Dr. X—— and. his bride never 
returned her 


‘| have forgotten it. . However, as it follows naturally on 
our present subject, it may as well be described once THE PROFITS OF THE PLAY- 
pr haga we have done with the question of the purity WRIGHT. 


The substance commonly called sugar of lead—which A writer of pla adays i : 
§ : plays nowadays is general] id on the 
rg chee but ae eae = ‘ous if you jon Sage system of results. Obviously this ; the foirest metho 
ict it ated ‘able eal tt . y ace ah that could be adopted. If the piece is to be a good one, it 
ead. ng silos able a ts of jus igs in te at is right that the author shoul. participate in its success 
. Pierre 'y, tead, | of chi cass th wate, Secs acs foe on ap ive scale ; if bad, or at least unattractive to 
erie ctieckine of Gs in water, because it happens | the public, it is equally just that he should pay the 
peck o x “in } ese metals Siem ves are Ret ty of his mistakes. the case of an established 

Soran: hl aie 80: pees un aot A ~— ‘oa playwright, ten per cent. on the gross receipts may Le 
ge . ree ale beter iy mation, 0 fe & the | Cousidered to be the rule; but even this limit is at times 
pee a tal issolve it in clean rain water the | exceeded. In some instances a sliding scale is deter- 
solution is quite clear. mined upon, and this perhaps is fairest to all. 

Take a pennyworth of sugar of lead, and dissolvea | (nder such a contract the author receives five per 
little of it in rain water. To the clean solution add a | cent. upon all takings until the amount of the wockly 
ar frags gern ige tg care hg ee ges of | expenses has been reached. These, at a theatre wher: 
; ium. The res w a thick, heavy powder, . ; naar 

falling tthe bottom, and refusing to dissolve. hie 5g | society plays or melodrama of not too elaborate a kind 


A ; . P is being represented, may be estimated roughly at £50). 
pooped be ee ae action forming the insoluble | “Qn the next £200 encashed seven and a half per cent. 


. is allowed, and on any sum taken over and above these 
Now for the lead tree. Geta ecrap of zinc, and make | two combined ten per cent. For simplicity’s 


a hole through it with a drill (or hammer a hole through . 
with a bradawl), and then hang the zinc on a piece sake, agai we may consider the last as the rate 


of copper wire. Fill a small pickle bas tre : : 
: - g aside Drury Lane and the Lyceum, which, of 
nich oo of — a P age > 10 | course, are exceptional in holding capacity, an averaz: 
f lead has been dissolved, sad | London theatre will contain from £200 to £300, or, 
ain tuck the wi rcs h the taking the mean, £250. But even when, technically 
ma ae ak allow the sites ani | Speaking, the house is full, the total probably does nos 
te A rk, hs tb eat ices that much surpass £200. A week's business at presen’ 
i a a ae * 5 gi wth, includes at least one matinee, so that we have sever 
conislicing OF cntallis ted ‘ormances at £200 each, giving a gross receipt of 
: ral ve deposited iteelf, an effect : [ales setback , aaa receives his royalty oi 
whisk ot ae Ms gery: bales But this does not by any means represent the full 
tha abetate of ‘lead ne other elements 10 | extent’ of his remuneration, for besides London there are { 
‘Water haa this peculiarity that it is known in Nature | ‘Be English provinoss, the colonies, and America, wiich 
in all three forms—solid, liquid, and us, a8 We | poy Se . Bee at 
found when we were thinking about it in a previous | Soifetind what is due to hit there, aed he will probs 
article of the prosent series, Jt Doils, oe wo all know, | find it to his interest in the end to employ for thi: 
‘cool steam one degree below .212. Tegrees without its 5m apie ae + a abi seen fi will “ebasge: Diu 
becoming condensed into water again. You eannot fven under these circumstances h h have 
raise ice one de above 32 degrees without 4 a aber alge Se 3 
ite melting. But, you are very ful, small reason to complain. In the provinces, where the 
you can cool water helow freezing point company plays Ase hin sharing system (i.¢., the loc:! 
without ite freezing. Here is another simple ee ee ee eee ae ee 
experiment that is very striking, and that piece an Ormere,  Bneieie Uy Ue 


and you will see the 
e water contained in 


then pour it off, keeping back « 
into'a Shallow dink -ce axboet and 


7 . f after dividing the profits), the author cannot recko™ 
than the rest, and iabaonsers. Vou ‘Dieta a ee Arca ee ‘| upon more 5 per cent. of the gross _receipts— it 
g when heated) more | haps even be able to get the perfectly Se arrangement as between him and tie 
‘ “away and | ice from a etream or pond organieer of the tour. 


by the time these lines are 
in print. Putthe ice, broken 


small, into a bowl, mixing ' NOY LS 
it with a handful of salt, 
and stand in the mixturea —> = 


ae 
‘ qi 
=) 


heat a glass flask slowly, it A DEcAYED GENTLEMAN.—Mrs. Spriggings (iv 


a ' in a. persistent be ): “A week ago, Walker, I gave you 
ie Oa oan a good pair gam . Why do you come to me agai. 
glass of pure water, in which + Sa in the same old rags P 


.| stand a thermometer. As you know, the effect of the Walker (with dignity): “The garment, madam, with 


hace : Ns : hich you accommodated me was some three inches tco 
ice and salt will be to freeze the water. Ina little time | 4 2b at . 
or spirit in the thermometer will fall to short; so I have stored it with a pawnbroker. Poor as 


the mere I am I have not forgotten that a gentleman's attire 
r thirty-two de , and later on, below this. If you are — ile sy Pa ofa prone eee 
= the fissk, and hold it with not to abake the table, you may get the Plgchey should be well fitting, however worn and threadbare. 
a Piet thumb—eee the annexed picture (a). - ture down to twenty-eight or twenty-seven without.an ‘ 
5 - is heated it expands, like an: a .| ice forming.’ But now, without waiting too long, touc Sue WILL MaxE aw ABLE PartnEer.— Ton, I hear 
Be j ‘When it cools it contracts down to a certain the surface of ‘the water in the glass with a lead pencil, | that you are engaged to Miss Spider.” 
; and the ice will form like a flash ! “Yes.” ; 
There is a similar experiment, requiring our fourth | “But do you intend to marry her?” 
outlay of a penny this week, to be made with sulphate| “ Why not?” 
of sometimes called Glauber’s salt. If you dis-| “Is it ible that you have not heard P” 
solve just as much of this as the water will take up, in| “ card what P” 
a flask of boiling water, and boil it for a little while “That she has, at different times, sued five men fit 
longer,.there will be in the flask a larger. Sanaa Seg the | breaches of promise?” 
salt ‘than cold water will hold in sohbet very 
careful to let the flask get quite cold without being | “ And still you intend to. her?” 
shaken. ‘When it is quite cold—next.day, for choice— “Of course. She won all suite, and as I am. 
[7 pce se! ems lec srg ae anager a lawyer I cannot help but admire her skill. She will 
of tion take before. your with | make mean able , old boy, and business is so 
really beautiful effect. be flask will instantly become alow with me that I cannot | to let such an oppor: 
fall of crystals. tunity slip through my fingers.” 


and a half wide, put it 


earthenware, such as part of an unglazed flower-pot, i 
Sicce statin ad alc cu scans ers oath, oes viene ft 
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INDIAN SUMMER IN NORWAY 


VIT.—SvUFFERINGS AND ScENERY. 


ConsIDERING the manner of our arrival, we were most 
comfortably entertained at Naes, and in the morning, 
when I P dd up the blind of my bedroom window, I 
was well ple to find the sun once more shining out 
of a cloudless sky. The waters of the lake confined by 


the s ; ing shores of a lovely little bay, were 
n Lethe eitent breeze, and as blue as ihe eye of 
-Heaven itself. 


I threw the window open, and, early morning as it was, 
the air that came in was only just cold enough to be 
crisp, and invigorating asa glass of good cham e, 
and there was no sign of approaching winter, save that 
the patches of snow on the upper slopes of the moun- 
tains had crept down a little lower than they had been 


ee rok ox icity st ise oan hs 

as lengthy a stroll as the uncompromisin: 

nature of the lake shore would let me before Gronktacn 
and by the time we had eaten our fill and paid our bill, 
the conveyances that were to take us to Odde, our next 
stopping-place, were at the door. I thought we were 
going to have a bright and early start, but here I 
reckoned without the Norwegian’s lofty contempt for 
the flight of time. The Doctor had a little business to 
arrange with the hotel-keeper and posting-master with 
reference to next year’s touring operations. He told me 
afterwards that in England he could have fixed it up in 
ten a eigen dale be Hood and talked for a solid 
hour by my Waterbury before it was possible to give 
the word to start. " = 

When a Norwegian has any business to do he begins 
by taking it for granted that the planet has stopped its 
diurnal revolutions to allow him to get his affairs 
settled without undue hurry. This is true, not only of 
little out-of-the-way places like Naes, but of the cities 
as well. I don’t understand Norwegian, but it seems a 
wonderful ramage for wasting time in. No one 
seemed to think that there was anything out of the 
common in the elongation of the discussion. The drivers 
were paid ke distance, not time, so it wasn’t very ex- 
pensive, dad the ponies were placidly content. As for 
me, I walked to and fro on as much shore as I could 
get to stretch my legs, and—well, wondered audibly 
when we were going to start. 

But when we did at length start, I found myself 
wishing just as fervently that we were at the other end 
of the journey. We had a conveyance apiece this time, 
and the vehicles appeared to have been specially de- 
signed to develop that capability for profanity which is 
supposed to be one the most salient effects of original 
sin. The thing I was sitting in, or perhaps I should say 
trying to sit in, is called in the vernacular a “stolk- 
jaerre,” and when I say that the thing itself is as 
awkward as its name looks, the intelligent reader may 
perhaps be able to form some idea of what I suffered in it. 

The English of the name is said to be “stool- 

iage,” or a carriage with a seat in it. That may be 
all right. etymologically, but rationally and as a matter 
of: fact ‘is only one translation for the word, and 
that is bone-shaker. It is a little go-cart, mounted on 
medium-sized wheels, and just between these wheels is 
poet ‘the seat. The Norwegian pon is a good goer, 
ut he has a rather rocking-horse cat of trot, and the 
motion that he communicates along the shafts to the 
seat gives, according to my most minute calculations, 
four forwards, five backwards, and three upwards 
to each yard that he travels. 

When he canters, as he always does down a more or 
less ‘steep hill, your only choice is between falling out 
and ‘gripping the seat with both hands and holding your 
last ‘eal down by main force. I had not travelled a 
mile before I was wishing fervently that the misguided 
genius who invented these peranibulatory instruments 
of torture had been tied tightly in the first one he made, 
and driven at full speed down the steepest road in 
Norway into the deepest lake between the North Cape 
and the Kattegat. 

Idid reach my journey’s end in one piece, but that 
was only because the mountainous nature of the road 
gave me a excuse for getting out and doing several 
miles of ing. 

The road from Naes to Roldal is said by those who 
know the country well to be one of the loveliest and 
most wonderful drives in Norway. There was a time 
when it was impossible, simply because there was no 
road. ‘When the dwellers on the northern shore of the 
lake were told that a road was going to be made 
through the Bratlandsdal, a magnificent but most un- 
compromising valley, running between high mountains, 
fenced with huge rock-walls, and broken by gigantic 
boulders and rock reefs, through and over which the 
Bratland rushes in a boiling, foaming torrent of sea- 
green, foam-crowned water, they laughed in a sort of 
superior, old-fashioned way, and asked whether the 
engineers were going to get the trolls and fairies to help 


them. ‘ ; 
But when, later on, they saw the workmen hung in 
slings over the perpendicular face of the rocks, driving 
in their drills to make way for the blasting charges, 
incredulity turned to wonder; and truly a wonderful 
of engineering that road through the Brat- 
is. . It is as smooth as the drive up to the 
‘@oor of an English country house, and as nicely graded 
aif it had been made for a railway, and yet nearly 


Christmas Stories! Christmas Stories!! Christmas Stories!!! See the issue of Short Storics, on sale Saturday. December 2nd. 


every yard of it has been hewn and blasted out of solid 


and under huge overhanging masses, above which the 


~~ 
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rock. In fact, in some places it passes through tunnels 


cliffs tower for more than a thousand feet into the sky. 
The scenery reminded me of the course of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway through Eagle's Pass, only, 
of course, here it was in minature. But, still, in its way 
the effect was not wanting, because the eye could take it 
all in ata glance, while in the Rockies the colossal 
scale on which Nature had built her mighty edifices 
produced a sense of self-insignificance that almost 


amounted to oppression. 

After a while the mountains began to recede from 
each other, the valley broadened out, and the stream 
became more placid. “Then it narrowed again, and the 
road took a winding upward sweep through a mag- 
nificent gorge, which, after a couple of miles or 80, 
opened out again, and gave us our first glimpse of the 
lovely lake of Réldal, a splendid sheet of water lying 
embosomed amon; great y masses of mountains, 
which rose in height after height to the lower limits of 
great snow-fields, which stretched away up into the sky 
in white gleaming expanses, broken here and there by 
peaks of rock too steep for the snow and ice to cling to. 

IT say mountains of rock advisedly, because the im- 
pression I got from them, and from many others, was 
that the mountains of Norway are simply colossal 
masses of stone, such as one might well imagine to have 
been laid down to make the foundations of the world. 

At Réldal we changed horses, or rather ponies, and 
here the Doctor had some more business to do, so that I 
had an hour or so to spare, which was amply filled by 
my efforts to absorb the details of one of the most 
delightful pieces of scenery that I have seen in all my 
wanderings. When the new ponies were harnessed 
up I found that our road lay in many windings of steep- 
ness up over the Breifons Pass, and I gladly took the 
opportunity of taking at once a further respite from the 
tortures of the bone-shaker, and a most lonfous climb 
up through the lake valley, over wild slopes of moorland, 
and between huge masses of gaunt, broken rocks, until 
at last I sat down under the lee of a big boulder above 
the snow-line, and, after a well-earned pull from ‘my 
flask, lit a pipe and waited while the bone-shakers crept 
up the long sweeps of the road, and feasted my eyes on 
a landscape that began with the snowy heights around 
me, and stretched away over steep, ragged rock walls, 
down which the mountain streams leapt in shining 
cascades to the pastures of the lower slopes, and the 
mirror-like surface of the lake three thousand feet 
below. 

When at length the vehicles reached the summit of 
the pass, I resigned myself to further suffering, and was 
jolted and bumped down a road which from below looks 
as though its constructors had taken a corkscrew for 
their pattern, through gorges and valleys, lined with 
forest and vocal with waterfalls, until at last, when the 
night had changed their beauty into sombre weirdness, 
we pulled up before the verandah of the Hardanger 
Hotel at Roldal, and I collected my limbs and other 
portions of my anatomy, and fell out with thankful 
anticipations of supper and bed. 


From the shop-front of a French hatter: “ Latest 
novelty. Soft felt hats for railway collisions.” 
— + 
JUDGE (to prisoner) : “ Your statement dce3 not agree 
with the evidence of the last witness.” 
Prisoner: “F don’t wonder. He's a bigger liar than 
IT am.” 


———— 

Economy 18 WeaLtH.—Little Iky Schaumburg 
having fallen and raised a lump on his forehead, some- 
body suggested to his mother that she press a half-crown 
on the bruised place, which would cause the swelling to 
subside. 

“ Repecca,” said Moses Schaumburg. “you don’t 
need a whole half-crown. Schoost press a penny on that 
bump. Vat you vant to indulge in eo many 
extravagances ?” 


NOW_OR NEVER! 
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definitel: 


event of both parents sallying forth for a walk with 
their offspring, the husband or the wife should wheel the 
perambulator. 
undertaken by the one who by mutual consent appears 
to be most fitted for the task, but it is an incontrover- 
tible fact that the origin of more than one family feud 


PERAMBULATOR ? 


int, and one that has never been 
by public opinion, whether, in the 


Ir is a nice 
settle 


As things are now, the operation “is 


es be traced to a divergence of opinion between father 
and mother on this point. 

Certain circumstances exist under which a man may, 
with every degree of fitness, and without the smallest 
risk of endangering his sense of parental di ity, wheel 
a perambulator, in the same way as he might, if called 
upon, and always provided that he is physically capable, 
turn the domestic mangle in the privacy of his home. 

At night, for example, on the return journey from 
some friend’s house, when few people are about, and he 
is not likely to be recognised by acquaintances, there 
would be no disgrace in a man trundling along the baby- 
carriage. This would not be a co ly act, as some 
much-biased people. are apt to think. Every man 
enjoys a certain amount of self-respect, and if a husband 
fancies that by wheeling the perambulator in broad 
daylight, and under the very eyes of his acquaintances, 
who cherish a sort of secret contempt for him in the 
capacity of nurse-maid, he is violating that self-respect, 
he is acting in a perfectly straight-forward and honest 
manner in waiting till it is dark. 4 

As another oxaraple of the time when a man is more a j 
man for taking the handle of the perambulator may be 
quo the instance of the stcep hill and the tired wife. 

e it daylight or lamplight, under these circumstances 
the man should swuillvw his pride, and push. No wife 
with any degree of respect for her husband, however, 
would allow him to take her place, except in the last 
extremity. 

Be it understood, however, that many a devoted 
husband indulges in this sport, not from a sense of duty 
to his better half, but from a sensation of pleasure. 1f 
the father who sees very little of his children during 
the week, except when they are asleep, is devoted to 
them, nothing will give him greater happiness than to 
get a Sunday afternoon out with them, on their legs or 
stowed away in the perambulator, as the case may be. 

But here the line should be drawn. The man who 
manifests in broad daylight a keen enjoyment in 

ushing a perambulator most surely exhibits effeminate | 

inclinations, and a man of such a nature as this might 
fairly be expected to wash and dress the baby and cook 
the dinner. - 

As to whether a man or a woman is the more capable 
of steering the wheeled torpedo through the sea of 
humanity that floods the city streets, it is a matter 
entirely of individual opinion, but, in view of the fact 
that there are nearly a million more women than men in 
Great Britain, I suppose the female opinion preponde- 
rates. 

The wheeling of a perambulator under practically 
every condition is an encroachment upon the field of 
woman's labour, but in certain cases an encroachment 
that may be tolerated, and even desired. Man was built 
for something nobler, and his should be a higher aim. 

nd it were impossible to sufficiently emphasise the fact 

that it was ordained for him to guide the destinies of 
the world 

If he is capable of guiding the destinies of the world € 
and a perambulator at the same time, then truly you 
have that which is magnanimous and that which is 
ignominious portrayed in one body, for at no moment of 
his daily existence does a full-grown and able-bodied 
man look more effeminate than when trotting behind a 
perambulator—except. perhaps, when sitting in it. 

To sum up, then, it may be said that a man who 
trundles a baby-carriage wantonly and for the pleasure o 
thereof, is unmanly, and manifests a depraved, effeminate 
taste ; while he who, from an aggregation of unfavourable 
cirecunstances, finds it incumbent upon him to propel 
the family hold-all, may do so without jeopardising Ris 
manliness, and may be counted as a kind and considerate 
husband. 


~~ -___—» 4 


Litt.e Fanny looked intently at her mother for some 
time. Then she said: 

“ Mother, you ain't a girl, are you?” 

“No, Fanny.” 

“ What are you?” 

“Tama woinan.” 

“ You were a girl once, weren't you ?” 

“Yes, Fanny.” 

“Well, where is that-girl now ?” 

—- ee fo 

AT a social evening, a musical youny lady played 
and sang a piece called “Sylvan Sounds,” in which th: 
singing and notes of the linnet and the lark were 
imitated. 

“Did not that youn 
the singing of birds ? 
really a bird.” 

“Yes, but I never saw a bird sit down at a tablo 
after it had got through singing and hide away three or : 
four cups of tea, half a ham, and enough cake and ice ae 
cream to satisfy a Sunday-school picnic. You never ¢ 
saw a lark or linnet do that, did you?” ; 


lady's singing remind you of 
ou might have thought fs wa3 
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When Preparing Apples for a Pic. 
do not: slice them, but core them and cut them jy, 
-| quarters, for in this way they cook better. 


A Good Mouth Wash, Pace a pint of colt 


: water in a bottl.. 
and add to it two or three 9 ig of permanganate ot 
potash, sufficient to make the liquid a light crimson 
colour. Wash out the mouth with this daily, 


A Useful and Pretty Cupboard for a 


Get an box with two divisions, 
Bedroom. which can be bo ught at any grocer'’s for 
8d. or 6d., neatly line kk vo pretty P peper—any left 
from pal ga room lo—an' pe the outside 
with al cig Then trim a piece of the same materi:\| 
with lace, or work a square for the top, to hide where 
the drapery is nailed on. Curtains to match should 
then be phaeed in front, and slightly drawn back with a 
bow of ribbon, which adds to the effect. This makes a 
most useful for boots, shoes, and other things 
_ which so often litter a bedroom for want of a proper 
_resting-place. 
aa ke ee Tam sory indeed 
: Soat Status on be Carpet. to hear that your 
pated 60 with the falling soot, especially 
as = ee nT difficult to ees By 
brushing soot when it was on the carpet you 
brushed it into the fabric. I should now advise your 
rubbing it several times with clean, dry bran, and after. 
wards ing it out well. Should you be troubled in 
the same way again, before having the soot removed 
cover it thie! r then sweep it up carefully, and 
there will be no staina left. The carpet will require 2 


HOME NOTES. 


ree es thie page, ions of 
, intovest upon household matters. s0 far as space 
permite. Envelopes should be marked Houn Notes. 


1: Beat’ (the yolks and whites 
sooenlyle of teaniy. Beat all together, place in a greased 
tin and bake ina moderate oven for ee orit aol 


hours. 


B rah 


iat 


With the festive 
Home-Made Crackers. saan nd baie nein 
of my readers will, I feel confident, be glad to know 
how to make arora Pega ag Get some 
i -ti apers them in pieces about 
Shine fecha te doce, Cut one end of each r into a 
fringe, and.gum two pieces so that isa 
a at each end. Buy a@ toy-shop some 
7 ops Cocker and paste each end “ie one to the 
insi joi pers; arrange so that centre 
of ks cracker shall ve over the joining. If you have 
any mottees, wrap one round a almond or any 
nice hard sweetmeat, roll the coloured paper up neatly, 
stick it with a little tie up the two ends 
with gold cord or some ribbon, and spread out the 
fringe. (Reply to Dona Twiss.) 


Pr I have had 
How to Wash Babies’ Socks. pier 


re- 

nests for information with regard to washing 

Babies’ we socks, which, I am told, shrink so quickly 
as to be only usable for a very short time. Place a 
small piece ¥ yellow soap in a bowl, and pour over it 
as much boiling water as will be required. Stir the 
soap about until dissolved, leave until luke-wann, then 
place the socks and vests in the water. © Stir them about, 
and squeeze in the. hands until clean, but on no account 
rub any scapon them. Then rinse in clean water which 
has a little scap im it, wring the water out, and hang 
them up to dry. When half dry, take the socks, et«., 
down, pull them into shape,-and hang up again 


& 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


i 


agme 
eerahy devote te in finale column, per inch per insertion i £1 4 : 
a or is Full page inside, facing page of matter, either 
gagable of is white paper or 2nd or Sed page of cover, or 
to do to back page, per insertion “.. - «. «. 7000 
design ~ Dons Half page - ” * oe ie re Bs 5 
second to those th agree ee Wighth pege ., . -@ gear 815 0 
— you) A Child's Overall Dress ‘nost useful to the | Front bage, whole me =~ = 0000 
Misses ‘ohun, | many mothers who are readers of this The frock ” ae as 8 
Martin, her | is at. once comfortable for the child to ‘wear, and one ” se a ee 
} which will last. AU. paces adove enstonth of © page ore charged at per page rate. 


Black Blooks are charged 25 per cent. extra. All 
les. advertisements are subject 1o approval. 

in ‘uate | : mn < tt * A) copy must be sent in by Noon on Thursday, 

bp : ; t pes. 27, if intended for the Issue on sale Jan. 5, and 

dt ' Gated Jan. 19 


and other objectionable adver- 
inserted. : e 


patterns 


Counting 
tisements are not 


sha) be 

es i hold 

sp ansaf eat prow potions of © any ind fokimmnl qcapend ihe tarcrlon of any. civotdsoment. without 
ere Sie A be ve aged tay Home prejudice to other insertions on order. 


Advertifers, please note that all communications 
: be ad to “Pearson’s Weekly” Offices, 
Btsect, London, W.0, 
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THE THEATRICAL SEASON IN 
LONDON. 


At a time when the theatrical season is in full swing, 
it may be interesting to reproduce the portraits of some 
of the favourite artists appearing at the present time, or 
who will shortly appear, on the boards of our principal 
lyric and dramatic stages. Among others may be 
mentioned Madame Albani, whose great talent is daily 
more and more appreciated at the important concerts ; 
Madame Melba, who holds out the hope of a speedy 


I find Géraudel's Pastilles excellent for the throat. I very often use 
them when 1 am hoarse, and they do me @ great deal of good, Yours 


” yl, betlle 


My Dear Sir,—At ons time t was a trouble for me to sing one or 
two songs; now I am happy to tell you that, thanks to Géraudel's 
Pastilles, my voice is 20 much strengthened that I can sing eight er 
tem without feeling any fatigue. You hare my permission to publish 


return; Madame Sigrid Arnoldson, the popular prima 
donna of the Covent Garden Opera; Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, whose new piece, “ Gismonda,” by Victorien 
Sardou, is very shortly to be produced in this country ; 
Mrs. Langtry, the “ Jersey Lily ;” Mademoiselle Yvette 
Guilbert, who, owing to the lamented death of the late 
Czar, was prevented from fulfilling an engagement at 
St. Petersburg at a fabulous salary, and has therefore 
recently now appeared with tremendous success at the 
Empire Theatre. A not uninteresting subject at the 
commencement of this winter season is to gather the 


acms. ALBANZ. 


ideas and the advice of these famous autistes as to the 
means they employ to preserve their voice and to prevent 
colds, so easily caught at the theatre, especially behind 
the scenes. With this object in view, M. Géraudel, the 
inventor of the celebrated pastilles which bear his name, 
has been invited to make known the opinion of the: 
artistes, and here, together with their portraits and 
signatures, are extracts from some of the letters which 
have been sent to him. These pastilles, as everyone 
knows, can be had of all chemists at 1s. 14d. per case of 
72 pastilles, 


Mme. SARAH BERNHARDT. 


have been using Géraudel's Pastilles for some time, and can testify 
to thetr being most efficactous for cough or irritation of the threat, 
There ts no doubt of their betng of great service to singers. I am, 
yours cery faithfully, 


Mrs, LANGTEY. 


Géraudel's Pastilles for the throat and roive hare been tried by 
me, and I am happy to tesify to their beneficial results. Yours 
fatthfully, 


The covl weather is upon us, 80 be kind enough te send mea firther 
supply of Geraudel's Pasti!es,—Conpli meus, 


Wiss FLORENCE St. JOHN. 


I have pleasure in informing you that I hace tried Géraudels 
Pastilles with great success, and although suffering Jrom @ very tad 
cold, they gave me such relief that I was enabled to continue my per~ 
formance without interruption, I can thoroughly recommend them for 
strengthening and clearing the voice. Yours very truly, 


Plaeues Spbeds 


I 4m. 


Ix is an interesting point raised by a i 
“week: How far in a, doctor justied in ing back 
a 


“Is it possible,” asks a correspondent, that lions and 
eeess tl gientions Pp” | 
not’ care to-undertake to any what inento in Eng 
er the py May, ene 
tie dred years , If, as. pose, curries a 
Viennd saken were then in teh It would seem, 
however, that in the days when the sale of game was 
illegal, partridges were. set down in the bill of fare as 
“eagles,” pheasants as “vultures,” and. hares as 
“ lions,” which prebably explains this extraordinary 
question, ‘coming, as I presume it. does, from the pen 
| of an individual who is more or less sane. 
F. A, 8.—It is parfectly true that snakes will never pass 
over hair ropes. 
Apropos of a recent on the number of cata in 
. the country, Astor a P 
. It may interest your readers. to know that when cats were first 
Peep page oy gee eye ay 
them. 6 
‘Sealy sl specially protected, and if anyone interfered withone 


KNOWN THAT 
moteis mein sets 


gparded a prince’s granary he was compelled 

y a fine of as much wheat as would Moved the-cat whes ‘hung 

~ ‘| ‘THs world is not satisfied. A dent has 
now. written demanding the abolition of the cover on 
P.W., because he finds that he can read the ‘first page 
of a paper without s. wra) 
played on the pockaenl: is Bune of readers who 

to read withou ng an is 
om t that I mally ought to phn bin Ke esa e8, 
but I am afraidI must draw the line somewhere. An 
éditor is a man who likes to be taken in without being 
humbugged. 

8. D. F.—Your maeuice eS was excellent. The hand- 
writing as a matter of fact, was illegible, but that is a 
mere trifle. The chief point is that the office fire has 
never burned up so well before. 


Srnox Pearson's Weekly-was first started, bachelors have 
been. selfish enough to grumble at one page being 
devoted to the lodlise, and, although some-of them 
have married and seen the advantage of this pny: 
the. greater number appear inconsolable. It was 
difficult to pacify them in the first place, but since the 
app 3 of Home Notes paper their indignation knows 
pig wera With one voice they have demanded the 
abolition of the Page More Particularly for Ladies, and 
now a correspondent, who conceals his identity under 
the pseudonym G1osg, even goes-so far as to maintain 
that lgdies ought to.be content with a pepe of their 
own, and to suggest that the page which has been 

appropriated for recipes and o' mysterious femi- 

_nine matters should now be headed: “Olub Notes: A 

Page More Particularly for Gentlemen.” -Here he 

suggeste might be. di 
attire, ion, and amusement. Some 
perhaps, I may find room for a ialfeature to 

~ concern the sterner sex, but inly not:as GLOBE 
ungallantly proposes, by depriving ladies of their 
favourite page. 

A. H. S.—How to become a humourist ?: Nothing could 

‘be more simple. -- Write a serious Peregraph, and, at. 

~. the end, in brackets‘ No joke intended.” Allthe 
world will then go to work to find out where the joke 
is, and when they have dug up a dozen or two you can 
select the best as your own and hint that the others 
were all part.of design. This is exclusive infor- 

- mation,!of course. | ; 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: 

The a of the journalistic world in these days is almost 
incredible. It is not erally , for instance, that a London 


she wishes without the 
it, is utter nonsence. In 1' 


a la £50 , to the first 

tt going eee ee Teles ‘and personally -| Orman who should talograple fiom Ohelmetord the result. of the 

eles - eerad 3 recent trial.of the miscreant Read formurder. Three men went 
“PB, A-8.-~The tax of one guinea on the use of hair- | into partnership over the business. One was stationed inside the 
3 der waa repenied in 1600. It wan fret imposed in | Shire Hall, another in the square oatside, while a third patrolled 
and at time yielded £20,000 a year. the nt in front of the Office. “By a series of signs the 


ve was flashed from one to the other, and the papers giving 
the result were actually falling from the machines before the 
barrister had descended the steps to convey the official news to the 
Royal Mail cart waiting outside. ° 


“much less what 


for nothing when dis- | 


discussed. matters of masculine | 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 29, 189). 


V. K. D. asks: Why do we so seldom hear of memlx-;. 
of the Bar being engaged in a law suit 
is obvious, I- thin k, that anyone with a thorou«', 

- knowledge: of the law is not so likely to comm: 
offence as other. people. Barristers, moreover, kno 

"the cost of litigation. 

EVIDENTLY we have not got at the bottom of the matt... 
yet! In A t, 1890, the C Manceuvre Fleet signa lle! 
with search lights to colliers seventy miles away. Ti. 


ae 


was some 500 miles south of the Azores, andon a fairl, 
clear night; and the information comes from M:. 


F. T. Jane, the artist who was on board at the time. 
F. B. J. writes: 

Referring to the discovery of natural coke at T: its 
shown a sample of it w gh a visit to Bulli, lesen act 
ene coast of New South Wales, about tory 

les . Am en; r in charge of the works ther 
informed me that in ail probsbillty einderiaation was tho doh oF 
seismic at some remote period. times greater hes! 
is ge from it than from the artificial product, and being 
much more solid it is heavier. Strange to say, this fucl has ben 
manufactured in thé immediate neigh arhood for some consider. 
able time at a loss. 

V. Asp.—In Eastern Bengal, near the Kasia Hills, a 
will cannot be made in favour of a man, and property 
only descends through the women. . 

MELAN.—Gnate occasionally swarm together in such 

, numbers that they present the appearance of a dens: 
cloud of smoke. Possibly it was some natu! 
phenomenon of this kind which deceived you, but at 
all events the captain of the fire brigade was quite 
justified in the course he took after coming sewn 
miles’ along almost impassable country lanes on i 
false alarm. As there was no fire to extinguis:. 
perhaps he thought that the least he could do was to put 
Na out, but this, of course, is merely conjecture. Ji 

isbury, in the year 1736, the story gocs, « 
serious alarm of fire was raised in the same way froin 
the appearance of a vast column of gnats swarmi:n-; 
round the cathedral spire. 

Accra.—Gold-beating is a very ancient art, and hii. 
been practised from a remote period among Orienti1i 
nations. If you want more exact information you 
must interrogate the spooks, as no living person can 
enlighten you. It is carried on at the present tim- 
in most of the large towns of the United Kingdom. 
but London is the chief centre of the trade. 282,00 
of the ordinary leaves placed in a little heap woul 
only measure one inch in height, and one grain of 
gold, beaten to the usual thickness, covers fifty-six 
square inches. 

B. C. V.—The word catchpoll, meaning a sheriffs’ offic. r 
or bailiff who had power to arrest, is derived frou, 
catch and poll, “ head,” and not, as is suggested by the 
spelling, catchpole, from pole. Insome parts, howeve:. 
a long pole was in use for catching and holdin: 
crimi by the neck. This had an iron collar at 
the end with a V-shaped opening occasionally armed 
with spikes on the inside. 

M. D.S. asks, Why are matrons who act as guides 
and protectors to ladies at public entertainmenis 
called chi rons ? Phis is rather a delicate 
point. Chaperons are really the’ devices which are 
placed over the horses’ -h at pompous funera!s. 
and it would be hardly fair to draw any conclusions 
from this. The name, howe¥er, is also applied t« 
the cap or hood worn by Knights of the Garter. 
and I sup -as. these austere females once wore 
the same headgear, the word seemed not altogether 
inappropriate. 

T. A. R.—Ladies have never been allowed to represent 
a constituency in the House of Commons, althouy! 
they have been returned to Parliament more thi. 
once. This is a very sensible arrangement. Ladi 
are so flighty that they would never be able to kee 
their seats for long, even if they were adinitted. A-- 
joke intended. 

In addition to the sum of £27 48. 434. which has alreac - 
been acknowledged, the following amounts have con:::: 
to hand towards next year’s Fresh Air Fund :— 
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PROLOGUE. 
Tue CLosep Saloon. 


é was nearly eleven o'clock at night, and the 
express in connection with the West of England 
Py through service was running into Glasgow. 

The Central Station was brilliantly lighted, 
and an expectant throng of porters lined the 
platform as the train came rattling and puslung 
on: the burnished lines of steel, and drew up wit 
a skilfully-graduated shock. , 

The train seemed to be composed of the same number 
of carriages as usual, but in the centre a saloon com 
ment was observed, on the outside of which was affixed 
a white label bearing the word “ Reserved.” 

This compartment aye to be lighted within, but 
the curtains were closely drawn across the windows, and 
when the express came to a standstill no movement in 
the shape of opening tite door or unclosing the curtains 
gave indication of the presence of passengers inside. 

Apparently the saloon was deserted. 

But when the occupants of the other carriages had 
taken their luggage there still remained two large basket 
trunks and a leather portmanteau of dimensions too 
great to admit of its being carried by the owner. 

At this moment the guard of the express came 
bustling along, accompanied by the night inspector of 
the station. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. “ Whose things 
are these?” 

One of the porters bent down and read out the name 
on the portmanteau. 

“What! Have they gone off without them?” cried 
the astonished guard. And he turned hastily, and walked 
along the train in the direction of the reserved saloon. 

The guard was puzzled. Heturned in some perturba- 
tion to the inspector. 

“IT haven’t seen oye of them since we left 
Preston,” he said. “It’s a gentleman and a lady; a 
beautiful girl she was, too. think they're on their 
honeymoon. At Preston the cee came to the 
door and asked me to get him a bottle of brandy. That 
was the last I saw of them.” 

By this time the two men in front had arrived before 
the door of the compartment. The guard raised his 
hand and tapped on the glass. But there was no 


Pa ueae arieaiy at i the guard 
; ing: anxiously at his companion, e 

i iocpm more icv, and thet af: the inmates of 
the saloon still made no sign, he laid his grasp on the 
handle of the door and wrenched it open. 

The i tor bent forward eagerly beside him, and 
they both looked in. 

‘The first glance revealed nothing to confirm or to 
dispel their apprehensions. The furniture of the 
crariage displayed no  ghon| signs of disturbance 
The only disquieting fact was the total absence of 

all signs of occupancy. 

ss tt has become of them?” murmured the guard, 
as he stood stupidly staring in at the open door. 

The inspector impatiently brushed past him and 
entered the saloon. He turned to that end of the com- 

ent which had been out of sight from his former 
position on the platform, and was at once rewarded by a 
partially reassuring, though at the same time somewhat 
revolting sight. 

One, at least, of the two passengers who had occupied 
the reserved saloon was still there, and in a situation 
which accounted for his failure to perceive the arrival 
of the train at its destination. The person whom the 

tor saw before him—a man apparently in the 
prime of life, and dressed in a travelling suit of the best 
and most fashionable kind—lay stretched out on a 
couch in the corner of the saloon farthest from the door, 
Peveciiing Seweil in the deep sleep produced by intoxi- 
cation. The swollen, unhealthy face, stained with purple 
blotches, and the helpless disorder which marked the 
=f ap attire, were sufficient, without the presence 
* of the empty spirit-flask on the floor below him, to show 
the nature of the slumber which had overtaken him. 
The inspector turned round to the guard, who had by 
this time followed him into the carriage, and pointed to 
the sleeping object with a sign of mute disgust. 

: hat is the gentleman,” said the guard, nodding his 

head as if the ee had partly dispelled his anxiety. 


“Beems to have had about enough, doesn’t he? But 
where is his wife P” 
The inspector answered only by a significant look 
round the compartment 
It was. empty. 
The : haginaibee to dell a renewal of his alarm, 
* strode to the side of the sleeper, and shook him roughly. 


The drunkard slowly ro himeelf, and stared at his 
disturbers with heavy, bloodshot eyes. 

‘“ What's the matter?” he ejaculated, 
‘voice still thick from the effects of the de 


ing ina 
uch, which 


he had not entirely slept off. “Is this Glasgow?” 


Petes! —_______ 
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“Yes,” answered the 
want to know what has 
was travelling with you?” 

Hardly were the wordgpout of his mouth when they 
were answered by a low moan which caused his comrade 
and himself to start violently, and turn their eyes simul- 
taneously to a narrow door in the end of the saloon, 
which gave admission to a smaller compartment used as 
a dressing-room. 

The partially aroused drunkard followed the direction 
of their eyes, and heard a second feeble moan issue from 
the inner compartment. The effect seemed to be to 
almost instantly sober him. 

* A very distressing thing has happened,” he said, 
rising unaided to his feet, and speaking in tones which, 
Le still husky, were fairly distinct. “It has com- 
pletely upset me, and made me ill as you see. The 
excitement she has passed through lately has been too 
much for my poor wife. I have reason to fear that she 
has gone out of her mind.” 


jnooee: 


d, sharply, “it is, and we 
me of the young lady who 


CHAPTER I. 
A STRANGE ACCIDENT. 

AN unusual excitement brooded over the village of 
Haughton. The inhabitants moved about with an air 
of subdued mystery, and shook their heads, and cast 
meaning glances at each other as they d; or else 
they gathered in little knots of two or three at corners, 
and indulged in conversation carried on in a key 
scarcely above a whisper. The close stillness of a 
warm afternoon ‘n September lay upon the country, 
and added to the general disinclination to work. 

As time went on, the groups of people which had 
been scattered along the gth of the main street of 
the village, or town, as the inhabitants preferred to con- 
sider it, showed a tendency to drift together, and collect 
round the doors of the principal hostelry of the place, 
the “Polar Bear.” Here the attraction which had 
brought thom so far be to act at an accelerated 
ratio, and the male portion of the crowd commenced 
to stream in ever-increasing numbers between the wide- 
open portals of the inn, and disappear into the interior. 
Once inside, the majority made their way to a large 
room situated on the first floor of the building, and 
known as the ball-room, owing to its having been 
originally built, at a time when Haughton was more 
flourishing than it had been of late years, for the 
purposes of those assemblies which formed an important 
feature of provincial life in the earlier part of the 
century. 

It was drawing on to the hour of half-past two. The 
jury had collected; where was the coroner ? 

Five minutes after the half-hour had struck from the 
tower of Haughton Church, he appeared, issuing 
majestic from an inner room in the hotel. His manner 
was grave, decorous, but not unduly sombre. He 
carried his responsibility with dignity; his composed 
cheerfulness augured well for the issue of the pro- 
ceedings. 

One by ore the twelve jurymen, some of them still 
retaining in their hands the blue official document which 
had commanded their attendance, detached themselves 
from their envious friends and neighbours, and formed 
a species of train behind the coroner as he marched 
upstairs into the crowded hall-room. Their appearance 
at the door was the signal for a subdued murmur from 
the assemblage within. 

The ceremony of swearing in the twelve men was 
followed attentively by the audience. Then the coroner 
again rose. An expression of becoming gloom diffused 
itself over his features. He was taking out his jury to 
view the body. 

While they were out on this errand the door of the 
room from which the coroner had emerged before again 


opened, and two gentlemen dressed in suitably grave’ 


attire came out and made their way upstairs in turn. 
Their entrance into the room where the inquiry was 


being held caused a fresh sensation. sBut this time | 
the crowd was more subdued. The looks cast at them | 


were tinged with respect and deference. In the midst of 
a dead silence they walked up the room and took their 
places at the table on the side opposite to that assigned 
to the jury. There they awaited the coroner's return. 
It was not long delayed. A brief inspection had 
been sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of the twelve. 
There on a couch extemporised in an outbuilding of the 
hotel lay the body, which most of them were able to 
recognise as that of James Burlston, head gamekeeper 
during several rs to Sir Arthur Redleigh, of Haugh- 
ton Court, Stalneshire. It was in the service of that 
ntleman that he had met his death a day or two 
before, and Sir Arthur himself was one of the two 
ntlemen who were waiting upstairs to give their evi- 
deios as to how the calamity occurred. 
The immediate cause of death was evident enough. 
The lower part of the head behind had been shattered 


| 


‘ 


by a discharge of shot, some of which were still viaible 
round the edges of the wound. The question of how 
those shots came to be fired with such disastrous effect 
was the only one which remained for the jury to decide. 

Subdued in spite of themselves by the sight they 
had witnessed, they followed the coroner back into the 
ball-room, and the inquiry at once commenced by the 
calling of the ge witness. 

It was at this juncture that an incident occurred 
which took everybody by surprise. 

A cloud of dust was seen approecbiey along the 
Fatheringham Road, while behind the cloud rang 
the eed of eects and wheels. As it drew near, 
a well-appointed carriage and pair eme: into 
sight, and drove at a smart pace an to the ve door 
of the “Polar Bear,” scattering the congregated 
on-lookers before it, and nearly overturning some of 
the more enthusiastic who failed to tear themselves away 
in sufficient time. A footman in livery jumped down 
from the box and opened the carriage door for an 
elderly man, bent more with care, perhaps, than with 
Ne slowly alighted and disappeared inside the 

otel. 


The arrival was recognised by the crowd as being no 
less an apparition than the Earl of Fatheringham in 
person, and loud was the buzz of curiosity and astonish- 
ment which instantly arose. What had brought the 
Earl to such a scene as this? He was no friend of Sir 
Arthur's, of that they were sure; no, nor of anyone else, 
for that matter. He was a relation of Mr. Grosse, the 
knew; but then what had Mr. Grosse to do with it 
beyond being there when it happened? And then the 
Earl was so reserved and haughty, never going anywhere 
hardly. Of all men in the world likely to come aping 
at an inquest they would have taken their gospel oaths 
that the Earl was the last. Yet here he was, account for 
it how you would. va 

Lord Fatheringham certainly did not stop to satisfy 
the pangs of inquisitiveness he had excltet, He pro- 
ceeded straight to where the court waa being held. 
With that effortless assurance which a man must have 
been a lord all his life to practice with success, he walked 
up the packed ball-room, the crowd parting before him. 

e@ jury had just settled down into their seats, and the 
firat witness was commencing to give his evidence. As 
the Earl suddenly came upon the scene, Sir Arthur 
Redleigh—for it was he who had just been sworn— 
stop short in the middle of a sentence, changed 
colour, and hesitated for some moments before he took 
up his narrative again. 

But the nobleman did not appear to notice this 
curious embarrassment. With a slight formal bow to 
the coroner, who had half risen at his entrance, Lord 
Fatheringham dropped into the chair which the police- 
inspector hastened to clear for him. Half closing hi: 
eyes, and resting his chin upon his hands, which we 
sorperted in turn by a thick, old-fashioned cane, the 
Ear! seemed to be resigning himself to be bored for the 
next hour. 

Sir Arthur Redleigh pulled himself together, and went 
on with his evidence. He had plainly not reckoned on 
having such a listener. All the other members of the 
assemblage were either friends of his own or persons in 
a position which made them more or less dependent on 
the local magnate. And among them Sir Arthur seemed 
to enjoy a fair share of popularity, judging by the whis- 
pered remarks which went round. His appearance was 
that of a man who possessed the means to enjoy life, 
and who used them freely. A red complexion—rather 
too red for good health — and eyes of an uncertain 
colour were united with reddish hair and thick lips. 
At the present juncture both eye and hand were a little 
ninabeady , and suggested that the baronet had been pre- 
paring himself for the ordeal by ways which are the 
ways of vaniby 
owever, there was ample excuse for any agitation 
which he displayed in his present position. For as 
everyone there knew, it was his hand—of course, his un- 
witting hand—which had caused the death of the 
unfortunate keeper, and the task now before him was 
that of describing the catastrophe. 

Fortunately, he had a sympathetic coroner and a 
jury not of that vicious, self-assertive disposition which 
leads some juries to pry and interfere when some little 
aristocratic trouble is being nicely hushed up by a 
well-bred coroner. They listened respectfully while he 
described the circumstances. He had invited his neigh- 
bour, Mr. Grosse, of Broadmead, to shoot with him on 
the fourth of the month. Deceased had accompanied 
them, as he usually did, and a boy to carry bags com- 
pleted the party. The boy's name was Martin, and it 
was announced, in answer to a question, that he was 


present, and would give his evidence presently. Tho 
evidence went on—— 

“The birds had been rather scarce, and Mr. Gross> 
suggested that Burlston should go on to a small planta- 
Ho 


tion in front, and see if he could drive out a few. 


—_ 


arti pes Druscott was about retiring, the Earl leant 
orward and banded his note to the. coroner, who was 
seated on the next chair but one to his own. 


ysterious 
knitted brows. 


or any other indications, to form an opinion as to the 
istance at which the deceased must have been struck P” 
|“ Yes,” the: doctor readil: ded. “ Judging from 
the nature of the wound, (jy skull must have been 
struck by a bunch of shot intone place, and by a few 
pee I should say the ce from the 

barrel of the gun must have been-about six paces.” 
“Thank: you,” said ‘the Coroner. . “I don’t see that 
an tarns on it,-but-as there seems to.be a slight 
Te of ion as to.the distance, it is: no doubt as 


the charge Relea 
e ‘o have 
no fatal wound would 


5 


rif 
EE 
id 


& 
| 
! it : 


E 


2 a~ circumstance which is 
valuable, not as.testifying to the absence of any ill-will 
unfortunate 


of our coun 
nations. . 


am sure it must be a consolation to the 

w ugh ‘no fault of his 

own, in.a position which ‘we all deplore, to reflect that 
a su i 


which had been gathering head 

ush, g eee wr a 
“3 gen !” he said, as soon as it had died 
. “Remember the occasion on which we are come 

. As I was'eaying, the advanced about 


trouble in cone 
with the result of which you are aware. 


witch Iam sure you know how Seppreiste, has himself 
septa’ OS theory that his hand—his innocent and 
involuntary hand—was the cause of death. That being 
so, I have not thought it neceseary to call any evidence 
to identify the shot: found in the wound with that used 
by him, and if, under the circumstances, you feel justi- 
fied in returning by tlt gD. Mh in such cases 
to ene y misadventure,’ I s be happy to put it 
into writing. 

The jury promptly gave the finding su el, Ata 
whispered tint thon te coroner their foreman added 
that no blame whatever was, in their Legs to be 


though a 


slight movement 
ible when Dr. Druscott’s 


number of shot, | to last did him the highest honour. And as the foreman 
which must have caused ‘gupervene immedi- | was a flourishing butcher, who enjoyed the i 
ately. He had extracted a few of the pellets to show | patronage of Haughton Court, there could be no Sorbet 


the .  (Shota produced. 
Towsrds the end of the ‘hicten’s statement the Earl 


Ry ee 
i : at did he think 
was obeerved to move for the second ' om 


the verdict ? 


of Fatheringham 
time since his arrival. What was the curiosityof the | Impassive as ever, he had waited till the conclusion 
spectators when they saw his lordship take out.a pocket- ) proceedings, and then, when everybody was 


of 


The | sheet of pa 
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to-go, the Earl also rose, unelosing his eye. 
apparently with some effort, and with enother {.:). 
recognition of the coroner moved down the room. 
_.The people made way for his lordship with gread 
deference, but, with one exception, no one ventured {., 
offer .any greeting to the haughty nobleman. Ti, 
exception was Mr. Grosse. As Lord Fatheringit):, 
neared the door the other stepped out in front of hin, 
and half extended his hand with a commonplace rem:rk. 
The Earl gave him astern look, and a nod that was 
quite free from any touch of friendliness. The law) 
and nod together seemed to convey the meaning—* Yox, 
I see you, and the sight is not a particularly welcon:. 
one.” Then he passed through the door. 
_ Mr. Grosse turned to Sir Arthur Redleigh, who was hy 
his side, and complained— 
ba You see, igh. If you didn’t know that I wis 
his nearest relation and heir, you would think we were 
perfect strangers.” 
Meanwhile the solitary nobleman proceeded to his 
carriage, and, entering it, i the order to drive back to 
Fatheringham Towers. door closed behind him, 


| the footman sprang to his.place,.and the carriage rolled 
‘| off as. rapidly as it had. come, rousing anew she 


wondering comments of the crowd streaming forth f 
the portals of the “Polar Bear.” ones 


CHAPTER I. 
THe Eaky or FaTHERINGHAM. 


FATHERINGHAM TOWERS was & ificent and 
historic mansion, lying rather nearer to Haughton than 
to the village from which its owner derived his title 


a village up to twenty years ago, but now a thriving 
seaside resort, with mac. , paved promenades. 
band : stands, niggers, and all the other features of 
civilisation. 

As soon as the Earl reached home, after his appearane> 
at the coroner's inquiry, he strode ata quick pace into 
the library, and sat down before his desk. Drawing : 
ancy towards _ he arene hres letter, of 
whic ollowing was the most im t passa; 
“Send to Scotland Yard at once, or go oumelt if 
possible and get the very best man they have got. Tel 

im to come down here disgui immediately. He 
must lose no time, and, of course, spare no expensc. 
Money absolutely ad lib.” 

The moment the letter was finished he sealed it up 
and rang the bell. Before another quarter of an hour 
had ela: it was on its way to the family solicitor in 

id Street, W.C. 

Without prying into the recesses of his mind, let us 
see what kind of man in the popular estimation was 
James, fourth Earl of Fatherin 

To begin with, he was a childless widower. His wife 
had died so many years ago that he had had ample 


of | time to recover from her loss. But there were 10 


rumours of his ever having contemplated any successor, 
tho up to three ‘ore, he had gone freely into 
vooiety, and more one beautiful girl had been dis- 
tinguished by his attentions. At the period referred to. 
however, he lost his only-child.and heir, Lord East, and 


| to, the grief attendant on this. loss, public opinion 
ascribed the morose seclusion in which Lord Fathering- 
ham had since lived. 


The gle a fetes! as seen ee indecd 
peculiarly painful. ving for a few years in 
the wildest excesses, he had come home, at the age of 
twenty-four, a victim to ifold di , of which 
delirium tremens was said to have been the most imme- 
diately instrumental in his fate. The end was not lony 
in coming. He had died at last after so brief a seizure 
that the London celebrity summoned to Dr. Druscott’s 
assistance only arrived in time to witness the last ayonies. 

It was while the horror of this event was fresh that 
the Earl's only remaining kinsman, Mr. Grosse, had cou- 
trived to give him mortal offence. For that gentleman 
his lordship had all his life entertained o profound 
indifference, but it was now turned into positive repug- 
nance. The squire of Broadmead had paid a visit of 
condolence after the death of Lord East. This was on} 


natural and respectful, but in the course of the call Mr. 
Grogse had had the bad taste to allude to the fact that 
he now stood next in succession to the title. 

The Earl, roused out of his grief into superlative 
indignation, instantly rose and quitted the room. Nor 
from that day on had he ever condescended to notice his 
rere heir’s existence. 

Bat his eccentricity passed almost unnoticed among 
the.others which had grown upon him during the past 
few years. He had become recognised as a deliberate 

ise » an active one, too, who went out of his 


way to parade his disregard for others. His quarrel with 
ae sat Duke of aneare was an oft-quoted specimen 
of this disposition of his. He happened to be the 


Leap of the living in the parish which contains Turfe, 
e Duke’s Stalneshire seat, and he took advan! of a 
vacancy to presenta cleric of the most pronounced evan- 
gelical type; so that the magnificent owner of Turfe, 
coming to his i 


es 


Although Lord Fatheringham had thus made enemies 
in all directions, he had the consolation of knowing that 
he had been proclaimed a hero in Low Church circles 
over his defiance to the great High Church duke. One 
inevitable result of this popularity was the liability to 
appeals of all kinds from those who thought the Bart 
shared their views. Accordingly he was not surprised 
when the next day but one to that of the inquest, a 
servant came to him with a card bearing this legend :— 

“ Rev, A. CoprnastTone, Society for the Maintenance 
of Protestant Principles in the Church of England.” 

Although the Earl had barely finished breakfast he 
did not care to deny himeelf to the visitor, but got up and 
made his way to the room into which the reverend 
gentleman been shown. 

Lord Fatheringham found himself in the presence of 
a shortish, square-built man, dressed in a way that 
seemed to tone down a good deal of natural energy and 
vivacity. He appeared to be dark, with black beard and 
whiskers. His eyelids drooped, and he spoke with a drawl 
which contrasted rather curiously with the alertness with 
which he arose at the: Ear]’s entrance. 

On his part the visitor could perceive a bent, grey- 
haired man with a morose expression, and a manner 
that only intense pride restrained from being querulous 
and rude. 

The Earl was the first to speak. 

“Sit down, sir. You wish to see me?” he began. 

“ Am I speaking to Lord Fatheringham ?” was the 
cautious response. 

The nobleman bowed. 

“Then I may eay at once that my name is Wright, 
and I am the detective whose services your lordship re- 
quires. I have a letter of introduction from Mr. Side- 
bottom.” 

Saying this in the same drawl that he had used in his 
first words, he handed the Earl a letter from the solicitor. 
Lord Fatheringham opened it, and read— 

My Lorp,—I am in receipt of your lordship’s instructions, and 
I have succeeded in obtaining the services of the bearer, one of 
the most astute, and cortaialy one of the most energetic, of the 

Leaving him to 


whole force, into the matter ly with your 
lordship, I have the honour to be, your lordship’s obedient servant, 


. J. SIDEBOTTOM. 

Havin through hie note the Earl looked u: 
oe epedlilty ecanined Ose countenance of the man be: 
‘ore him, 

“Ah, I see,” he remarked. “I asked you to come 
disguised, and you have taken me at my word. I 
must compliment you on your make-up. But now I 
know who you are, ean resume your natural voice.” 

The Rev. A. Copmgstone gave a faint smile. 

“T have no natural voice—that is to say, I have 
succeeded in eradicating it. Your lordship sees,” he 
went on in answer to the other's questioning glance, 
“man in my profession are at all times liable to sudden 
warps and slips from the character we have assumed, 
and the great art of ae ar totes a ing es to 
guard against any such eelf-betra: ow, it long 

occurred to me that the safest and simplest plan 
of all would be to have no self to betray. In other 
words, I have long made it a rule to be always acting 
apart of some kind or other.. Even when I am asleep, 
I sleepin character, so to speak. I have no fixed name 
even. At the Yard they know me as was at my 
resent lodgings Iam Brown, at my last I was Wilkinson 
Pchooms common names, you see, in order to accustom 
my ear to ing any named pronounced suddenly 
without embarrassment. I have, in fact, cuib> a list of 
names, and dresses to gowiththem. But Iam trespass- 
ing on your Lordship’s time.” 

“Not at all. Far from it. Iam quite interested in 
what you tell me,” replied the Earl, not ill-pleased 
at this exhibition of the resources of the man to whom 
he was about to confide a vitally important trust. 

The detective bowed low. His listener's complaisance 
encouraged him to launch into anecdote. 

“T have been bay. agro several times before. It 
was as Copi me took the notorious Fleming— 
your leesiatitn may remember the case—the cashier of 
the Provincial Bank, who went off with thirty thousand 
pounds to Perth, in South Australia.” 

Lord Fatheringham shook his head. 

“Ah! Well, it was some time ago now. My only 
clues werea vague description of his appearance (it is 
astonishing how unable people are to give you a decent 
description of a man they have been seeing every day 
for years), and the fact that when at home he attended 
a Baptist I went out to A’ ia—we had some 
reason to think he had gone there—and started a 

reaching missigg through the Colonies, of course as a 

ist. I went from town to town preaching in the 
Baptist chapels, and introducing into every sermon a 
ae reference to the fusitive criminal. Well, I got 
Perth ‘and foo morning and evening in the 
principal chapel there. In the evening sermon, just 
as I. was bringing out my stock allusion, I noticed a 
man in the front pew turnmg queer. I left the pulpit 
while they were taking the co ion, slipped out through 
the vestry; and tore round to the front. I was just in time, 
and arrested my man as he came down the steps. How 
se ea dg thee das pone poo wi coniiganste 

Ly lo: your le al iq rs approve 
of your methods?” asked Lord Fatheringham, looking 
ever so a eeny amdalieed, 

‘No, they don’t, my lord. They diespreors of them. 
But all the same when they've got a difficult thing in 
hand send for me. en your application came 
in they Dether than to sumid dows « blindeving 

an 


: pes who would go making a dust right and left, 


the bird Before it was caught. I understand 


that what your lordship wants is a secret in uiry into 
the circumstances connected with this Haughton 
tragedy P” 

“That is so. I want pon to go into the matter tho- 
roughly, and sift it to the very bottom. I don’t care 

ow long you take—take the next year, if you like— 
and I don't care what money you spend; I give you carte 
blanche.” 

Mr. Copingstone’s eyes sparkjed at this last phrase. 
He remarked : 

“Before your lordship goes further—of course I 
understand generally that you are prepared to incur 
considerable expense—but people's ideas as to the 
meaning of carte blanche differ so much that I should be 
glad if your lordship would indicate some figure——” 

The Earl interrupted him. 

“What is your idea of the meaning of carte blanche, 
Mr. Wright?” : 

“ Well, I suppose your lordship would be willing to go 
as far as, let us say, five hundred pounds?” 

‘IT am willing to go as far as five thousand ponnds,” 
retorted the nobleman, “and if you succeed in the way 
I expect, it shall be the most profitable job you ever took 
in hand.” 

_ The detective's face mantled with smiles. He bowed 
his thanks, and then commenced to put a series of ques- 
tions with reference to his task. 

“Tshall be glad of as much light as your lordship 
can give me,” he said, “as from the newspaper reports it 
seemed to be a perfectly plain, above-board matter. 
What is it that your lordship suspects ?” 

For a moment the Earl hesitated, and fidgeted 
nervously with his hands. At length he answered : 

“TI do not believe in the verdict. I do not believe 
that the death of that man was the result of an 
accident.” 

The detective frowned and compressed his lips. 

“ Does your lordship mean that it was a case of man- 
slaughter—that Sir Arthur Redleigh was guilty of some 
drunken freak in firing the fatal shot ?” 

“TI mean something more,” said Lord Fatheringham, 
casting a penetrating glance at his questioner. 

“Murder?” 

“ Wilful murder.” 

There was a momentary pause at this grave crisis in 
the conversation. Though not unprepared for an 
accusation of this kind, the detective felt almost taken 
aback when it was set so nakedly before him. But he 
soon recovered his self-possession. 

“ And your lordship’s reasons for the suspicion ? ” 

“T have no reasons to give you heron’ the evident 
falsehood told at the inquest with regard to the distance 
at which the man was shot.” 

“What! I beg your lordship’s pardon; but surel 
there are some facts which are known to you on which 
you base your accusation ? ” 

“There are no such facts. I know of nothing more 
than you have no doubt already seen in the reports 
of the inquest.” 

Pica Rev. Mr. Copingstone fairly fell back in his 
chair. 

“But, my lord, I never heard of such a case! Surely 
you must have something in your mind to lead you up 
to this suspicion. To take the first question that arises 
in such a case as this, what was the motive for the 
crime, if it was one? Baronets do not go about 
shooting their keepers without any reason for doing so.” 

It was now Lord Fatheringham’s turn to look dis- 
concerted. 

“ That I cannot tell you,” he responded. “I know of 

no motive which Redleigh had for removing that 
wretched man. I must leave it to you to seek out the 
motive. That is why I require your services. Had I had 
the knowledge you expect of me, I might have given 
evidence at the inquest, and had him arrested on the 
spot. 
PThe Rev. Mr. Copingstone stared at his noble employer 
with some disquietude. Evidently there was more than 
one mystery in this case. Then, avoiding for a moment 
the delicate ground of Lord Fatheringham’s interest, he 
sought for a little more general information. 

“Well, my Lord, of course the task you set me 
becomes a very difficult one, but I must do what I can. 
I understand that you simply believe, without any 
partioular grounds, that this affair was a murder, and 
that you wish me to find out, if I can, some motive, 
some secret connection between Sir Arthur and Burlston 
that might have prompted the crime? ” 

The Earl bowed in silence. 

“Ah! Well, I suppose you don’t happen to know 
whether Mrs. Burlston is a handsome woman?” 

The Earl smiled and then sighed. 

“No, she is not. I knew her a few years ago. In 
fact, she nursed my son in his last illness.” 

“Oh!” observed the detective, quietly, and then 
remained pondering for a minute. ‘‘ About the other 
man, Mr. Grosse,” he went on, presently, “can you 
tell me anything about him?” ‘ 

“He is my third cousin,” replied the Earl, drily, 
“and heir to the Earldom since my son’s death, as he 
was good enough to remind me at the time. We are 
not now on ing terms.” 

“Is he a truthful man?” 

The peer shru his shoulders. . 

“ Really I about be inclined to think he was. Liars 

nerally have some tact. But I cught to say that I 
beuees his character stands high in the county as a 
stern sort of well-educated man. Redleigh is a drunken 
blackguard, pure and simple.” . 

It was specaible to mistake the angry intonation of 
the last words. 
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“Then you think it probable that Mr. Grosse was him- 
self deceived by Sir Arthur ?” 

“I suppose so, though it is curious he should have 
agreed with him about the distance.” And the Earl 
proceeded to explain his share in the proceedings at the 
inquest. 

“Yes, I see that, of cc -se,” said the other. “The 
shorter the distunce the more likely murder. But how 
about the boy?” 

“Too stupid. You will get nothing out of him.” 

“And supposing Mr. Grosse had noticed anything, 
do you think his friendship for Redleigh would prevent 
his are out P” 

“ Weil, I don’t know that they are particularly friendly. 
I never heard they were, and, apart from being neigh- 
bours, I shouldn't think they had much in common. 
Grosse has a daughter, a very charming girl, I believe 
——but what am I thinking of? Of course Redleigh is 
married.” And a frown settled on the Earl's features. 

Mr. Copingstone pricked up his ears. 

“Married, is he? Does your lordship know anything 
about his wife?” 

The Barl shrank back as if the question were dis- 
pleasing to him. 

“She is in a lunatic asylum,” he said, briefly. “But 
you will find plenty of people in the neighbonrhood who 
= be able to tell you as much about Sir Arthur's affairs 
as I can. 

This was a hint to the detective to cease _his question- 
ings. He dropped the subject of Lady Redleigh, but 
he could not bring himself to leave the Towers without 
adverting once more to a topic previously broached. 
pas from his seat he thus addressed Lord Fathering- 

jan : % 
“ My lord, I will do my best, with such materials as I 
have got, to thrash out this affair to the bottom; and if 
there is anything in it beyond a mere accident, or 
possibly a ken spree, rest assured I shall discover 
it. But your lordship must permit me to state that you 
are seriously handicapping me at the very start by con- 
cealing from me your own grounds for instituting this 
inquiry. I should be a fool, and very unfit for the task 

‘ou assign me, if I did not see perfectly well that you 
have some motive—and some very strong motive—for 
the course you have taken. Were I in possession of that 
motive it might help to clear my way very materially. 
Of course I cannot press the point, but in fairness to 
myself I wish to draw your lordship’s attention to this, 
so that if failure should wait upon my efforts I shall be 
absolved from blame.” 

The Earl listened to this appeal with some impatience. 
At its end he rose himself, and replied in a manner‘that 
put an end to the discussion. 

“T cannot gratify you, sir. My motive for employing 


you to unearth what I suspect to have @ pre- 
meditated crime must remain a secret. I can only 
assure you that if you were in full ion of it it 


would not aid you in the slightest degree. I will even 
go farther and inform you of what you will respect as a 
sacred confidence—that there is a mortal antipathy on 
my part towards Sir Arthur Redleigh, of which he alone 
is aware, an ee arising from. causes which have 
no connection with the present affair, and which it would: 
not be of the least service to you to understand. It is 


sufficient that I believe him to be an unmitigated - 


scoundrel, and I should esteem myself moet fortunate 
if by lawful means I could rid the earth of such a mar. 
Now you know all that is necessary, and if you value 
my confidence and esteem you will carefully refrain 
from seeking to know more.” 

Lord Fatheringham’s voice, which had vibrated 
passion during a part of this s h, grew stern with 
menace at the close. The detective realised that he had 
gone as far as it was safe for him to venture, and at 
once took his departure. 

Left to himself, the master of Fatheringham Towers 
sank down into his chair, and buried his face in his 
hand. 


jwoee: 


CHAPTER III. 
Diary oF THE Rev. A. COPINGSTONE. 

For once I have got hold of a case which thoroughly 
puzzles me. In nil ay professional experience I never 
recollect anything quite like it before. As the investi- 
gation promises to be extremely interesting, I therefore 
intend to keep a full account of my progress, especially 
as Lord Fatheringham is paying me well, and I must 
give him value for his money in the shape of good long 
reports. 

ittle did I think, when the news of the Haughton 
tragedy, as they call it, reached London, that I should 
ever be engaged on the case. The whole thing seemed 
so simple that none of us thought it could possibly 


| lead to anything. The utmost we expected was that it 


night turn out that the baronet was drunk, in which 
case, with an independent jury, there might have been a 
verdict of manslaughter. 

As it was, when the report of the inquest came to 
hand, I thought it was all over; and I was never mor. 
surprised in my life than when I got the message to go 
down instantly in disguise to Fatheringham Towers, 
and place myself under his lordship’s instructions. 

Of course, I knew the Earl well by repute, and it 
didn't take me long to hit on the hest way to present 
myself before him. But our interview fairly staggered 
me, I confess. Naturally, I thought he would have had 
some evidence to offer me, or at least some suggestion 
to make. But to calmly ask me to prove that Sir Arthur 
Redleigh was a murderer, without any sort of clue 
except the fact that he exaggerated the distance st 


es 


there is one other point that may mean a good 
amd may mean nothing at all. Mrs. Burlston, the 
fhe man who was | acted as nurse to. Lord 
ingham’s eon in the illness of which he died. 

doubt if any detective ever started 
ith so little to guide him. 


regi aite de er h SEteamant rey 
, : see what ion 
Fatalcah German I lave beth tagged 


n of the Society I was supposed 
at, and then at once made my way into his 
Brown—that was his name—was an oldish, 
sort of ‘man, not by any means pre- 
‘and looking more like a broken-down man of 
the ideal country parson.’- However, he 


iveli-wme civilly enough when he found I was not 
Bieer@eboceiptions, and after telling him about 
‘testing, and I expected Lord Fatheringham 


ap aoa teey eect your support as recter 


certainly... Were it only to show my 

ord.Fatheringham I should come.” 
oe Fe ee sbo ramen ct a tew 
might be induced to come in ? ” 
Let me see. is) Mr. 
would 


ing men in 
try about here, 
to. say, are , “set, who take no 
in anything except sport and that sort 


~ 
iy PS nee. And Sir Arthur Redleigh, now, the one 
{hat shot the keeper, it wouldn't be any good to go to 
for Voink 
mk not. Not the slightest.” a 
a oe De ae I suppose? Drinks a good 
Se ciicen great. jat twee Be prepare’ 
( ground, but I was little pre 

reply to this last question. , 
Redleigh is 
I saw a ‘ 


my son-in-law,” he said, and 
reseed -pang agitate his features 


aS fuss in my 
2 gl at once Lofd Fatherin; 8 mentioning that Lad 
“was in an asy! 4 


my inquiries in this quarter, so after a few 
I took my departure. . 
of the parish is ene source 
goesi ip abou 
that is. iling him, pod en! 
principal inn: I at once 
yr the Polar Bear. ee 
a nonce, no’ 
eae ber fora drink. But, luckil wT had > 
to play. I asked to see the lan and 
pretext that I wanted to hire his room for 
Protestant meeting. : * 
He readily tumbled to the idea, and I soon had him 
' <§m friendly conversation. We came round almost im- 
mediately to the recent ing ee aang 
“loquacious fellow, and no doubt gave a good index to 
the public opinion of the place. 
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| our minds off it, y 
too: My dear,”—to.a stout lady, who: entered at that 


‘| the reverend gentleman won't mind i 


come to the narrative of my own doings, 
to 


, | he 


“ Yes, sir,” he-eaid, in answer: to one of 


very well for gentlemen to 
accident, and no doubt there's 

are different kinds of carelessness, and when a man 
out ing in such a state that he can't hold his 
peas, a 

man right in 


front of him, why 


those Radicals’ down 

ke a_keeper had shot a gentleman, 

of cours that’s ately their 
tn’t to judge hastily, 

up our time.and 

-we should get: fond of dri 


I always say is that we 
ind ff'we led 2 4 better to! 


monient—" run ‘and open a bottle of we daresa, 


“The reverend gentleman said that he would te only 


too happy. : 

Thats ri I don’t take anything as early as 
‘this as a on ( 
-different, and what I always say is,‘ Dont give way to 
it asa. habit, feel that: you can do. without it if you 
‘like, and then. it doesn’t.matter how much You take.’ ”’ 

I expressed’ my admiration for this profound senti- 
ment, as embodying the whole philosophy of the subject, 
and then led him bak to our former topic, saying : 

“ Ah, didn't Sir Arthur. have some trouble about his 
wife that.may have led him to take to bad habits?” 

Mine host shook his head. 

“No, sir, I don't think that had much to do with it. 
I think “he had been: given that way pretty well before 
he ever saw Miss Brown. No, my experience is that 
men go wrong, not because of any particular temptation, 
bat simply Lecaus: their nature leads them to it. You 
may have ona man w.th everything-round him to keep 
him straight; you may bring him up in a Band of Hope, 
as call’em, and make him a Good Templar, and 
all that sort of thing, and yet before you knoww you 
are that man’s gone wrong; and you may have—thank 
you, dear,”—to the same lady. as ‘ore, returning with 
the. bottle“ you may have—there, sir, taste that, and 


ight, sir. 
ru 


| tell. me whether you find any logwood in it!—you may 


have me en © eo his glass, which he 
at once re-filled—‘“ another who has lived in a hotel all 
his life, say, like myself, and yet never given way 80 
he can’t check himself. Ready for another sip, 
sir’ ” 

“ Presently, thanks,” I said, taking a few sips of what 
tasted uncommonly good. I don't know whether I said 
that we were in the landlord's eget sittingtroom. 

“Well, I'll have another while you're waiting, just 
to show you that I’m not afraid of my own wine, sir,”— 
suiting the action to the word. “No, sir, it’s a curioue 
thing, that tendency to drink, and the same way some 
men give in to it. Now——” 

I saw I must interrupt this flow of moralising if I 
wanted to get at any information, so I broke in: 

“T haven't heard anything about this marriage you 
were telling me about, except that Lady Redleigh is 
now in.an asylum. ‘ Do.you know the circumstances ?” 

“Do I know them? Well, sir, I think the man 
that supplied the wedding-breakfast ought to know a 
little. about it. Dear me, what.a terrible thing that 
was. I wonder-you never heard of it, but they managed 
to hush it op ee and. keep it out-of the papers. 
They. do say that Binks—Binks is the man who supplies 
all tes papers part—they say that 
got a £100 note to keep ‘it out of the press, but it’s 
a wonder it didn’t leak out somehow. Dear me, what 
a beautiful girl she was—the rector’s daughter; she 
was the beHe of this part of the county, and.when she 
went to the Hunt Ball ut Stalne the Duke of Instaple 
himself danced with her. They did gossip about her 
and Lord East, but I don’t think there was anything 
in it, though it looked as if she might have had_prett: 
well her choice of all the young men about. But Sir 
Arthur was the richest, I suppose, and the highest in 
rank that. offered, and she accepted him, not very 
willingly either, they said; but old Brown was always 
as as a church mouse, and young Brown, her 
only brother, had got into some fearful scrape at the 
University, and wanted to go abroad, and Sir Arthur 
Redleigh offered to give him a cheque for a thousand 
pounds to start him. So between them they made her 


lo it.” 
«Then didn’t she like Sir Arthur Redleigh, or what?” 
“Well, I Co believe it was his character and habits 
that turned her against him, for he was known as a 


= 


with news from this 


drinkin , I think you are ready for another glass, 
sir? t’s right !—a drinking man even then; not one 
7 who take just a little in a econ way—I think 

i you company again, sir—but one of those who 
really ike the drink for its own sake, and take it when 
there’s' no occasion, and we all know what that leads 
to. Why, his health had suffered from it for years 
before he married her, though he was once one of the 
stro! men in Stalneshire, not like me now ;. why, my 
constitution is so weak that I’m constantly getting 
laid up, however moderate I may be; but that. man 
wrecked a really fine constitution entirely through drink, 
and no decent girl would have anything to say to 

rown.” 


him for 
lon 


before he married Miss B: 


ee me, what. a ead thing: Byt what ha ' 
thing. ppened 


af P How did she come to lose her reason?” . 

“Ah, that’s the terrible of it. No ons knows 
the righte about that. All we in’ hton know is 
this—that they were married in the parish church by her 


my remarks, 

“it wasn't a nice business, hago pen Ser . = 
Ba; ir 

many thet do, Ont there. 


it’s presuming a little 
"| too far, sir, and I don’t wonder that people talk, and 
paca Soap we've Radicals 

even in more’s shame—they: get’ sa: 
) | that: if it : : é t Ca Fan | 
‘the i gars ta should hear something. more about 
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‘but once in a: way of course is 
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father, they had-the wedding-breakfast, a splendid on 
it was, too, though I say it as shouldn't, aed ‘hoy pi 
off by train for Scotland. Well, the next thing \... 
heard was that a telegram had come for the rector t! ,. 


goes | next morning to go off after them instantly, and |. 


n't ‘| went, looking likea corpse, and: afterwards a horril,|.. 
can't keen it from going off when thew bx | rumour peony, eae that th e beautiful Tania Been sot 


plied — whose wedding ni 
ieking and raving, and only held back by st an 
cords from doing some awful of vickese” a 

I was aghast at this fearful story. It had no bearin« 
that I could see on the mystery which it was my tas 
to unravel, but yet I felt moved to intense interest in 


the ° 
* An whad happened next? Did you ever find out 
more P’ 


ht had been speu: 


“Never. It was the madness must have 
been bodies, though we never heard anything about 
it in the family before. They put her into an asylum. 


somewhere in 


“Not just yet, 
How ree he 

“About three years. It was just before Lord East's 
death, I recollect, or just after. What's he been doing * 
You can guess that, sir.” And by way of assisting me 
he raised his glass to his lips, and then, finding it w:x 
empty, set it down hastily and re-filled it. 

“Yes, I’m sorry for Sir Arthur. Of course everybody 
ee ised with him at the time, but you know, sir, 
that's no excuse for becoming—is this my second glas., 
or my third? My fourth? Bless my soul, we must 
have up another bottle—for becoming a_habitual--- 
unless you'd prefer the least modicum of spirits or 
liqueur to finish off with? I always find brandy sit~ 
best on pen with me. NoP Sure, sir?—habitual toper. 
one of those who can’t do without it when they want io. 
My dear!’’—calling to the lady, who was heard approac!s- 
ing—‘“ No, sir; when a man gets into that stage—al:. 
here youare! Just fetch me a brandy, not too stron. 
You're quite sure you won't? Very well.—Yes, anid 
when it comes to regular dram-drinking, as it has with 
Sir Arthur, spirits at all hours of the day, you know. 
and not in a casual way like this, but day after day, you 
know— (Re-enter the lady with brandy and water in a 
tumbler.)—Really, my dear, what's the good of bringin:: 
up a thimbleful like this? I thought I told you omy 
yesterday that these little sips only made me want more. 
Go and fetch me another glass.” (Exit lady.) “That’< 
the great secret, to avoid becoming a slave to it, sir: 
don’t keep on tippling, but take as much as you feel 
you want, and then leave off.” 

I could not oe suspecting that if my companion 
acted literally on this principle, he would not leave oft 
for a very considerable time to come. 

So far I had not pe much. I had got some light 
on Sir Arthur Redleigh’s character, but nothing that 
could possibly account either for Lord Fatheringham’s 
aversion for him, a matter about which I was still very 
curious, or for any enmity. on his part towards his 
rictim. I now dropped the master, aud turned the con- 
es on ab the — cad th ‘ 

“Did you know anything about the man that was 
shot P” Tasked. és 

“ Burlston?- Ah, yes, I saw something of him from 
time to time. He wasn’t as steady as he might have 
pepe: I'm afraid, and I don’t wonder at it, with that wife 
fe) is,” 

“Why, is shea Tartar?” 

“No, I rather think he was the Tartar, when it came 
to that. But they say she drinks like a fish. He used 
to beat her for it, too, and she took out a summons 
against him once for it, but Mr. Grosse was on the bench. 
and he persuaded her to withdraw it; I suppose because 
he thought Sir Arthur would be annoyed.” 

“ Are they great friends, then ?” 

“Why, no, I don’t know that they are particular 
friends; rather the contrary, I should say, because Mr. 
Grosse is a table, proud sort of man, who wouldn't 
associate with a drunken blackguard like that much ; 
and I don’t blame him. Whatever are they doing with 
that other bramdy? Excuse me a moment, sir.” And 
he got up. 

I rose at the same time. 

“I muat be going on,” I said; “I have eeveral calis 
to make, and it’s getting late. Was Burlston a native 
of Haughton P” 

“No, he wasn’t, he'd only been in thigpart about four 

ears. He came to Sir Arthur from Norfolk, I believe. 
3 a won't you wet your lips once more before you start. 
sir P” 

“No, thank you. I can’t; but I should like you to 
get me some funch at two, when I come back from # 
couple of visite I have to pay. And while I’m about it. 
as I don’t know the district, you may as well let your 
people put a horse into something, and drive me round. 

ile they were getting the trap ready I was turning 
over in my mind what steps to take next. I had heard 
as much village ip as I cared for at present, and 
it did not seem likely that I should discover much more 
information of value by lingering ring in Haughton. I there- 
fore determined to.take the bull by the horns, and pay 
a ba to Sir Arthar ] igh himeelf 

‘ore 


‘affair! Can't I teropt you 
o has he been doing since ¥ 
ago 


m1 at Haughton Court, how- 
well to pay a call at the 
d,-Mr. Grosse. For this I 

d excuse in the rector’s recommendation, 
Fs it possible I might extract from him 
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information about the other man of a more valuable 
kind than could be furnished by such a person. as the 
landlord .of the hotel. Moreover, I could not shake off 
the feeling left on my mind after my interview with 
Lord Fatheringham that Mr. Grosse was in some way 
mixed up with the mystery of his lordship’s hatred for 
Sir Arthur Redleigh. In any case, of course Mr. Grosse 
was one of the persons best able to throw light, if he 
chose, on the circumstances connected with the death of 
poor Burlston. If that had been anything more than an 
accident he ought to be aware of it. 

As eoon as the trap was ready, therefore, I ordered 
the driver to take me to Mr. Grosse’s place. A drive of 
some twenty minutes brought us there. It was a fine 
house, standing in well-wooded grounds of its own. I 

ve my card to the man who opened the door, and he 

rought me straight in the room where his master was. 

As he opened the door I heard these words, uttered 
in stern and even in threatening tones— 

“That is my will, and if you dare to disobey me——” 

The opening of the door checked the se at that 
point, but I was in time to catch a glimpse of the family 
scene I was in ting: 

There were only two people in the room. On one side 
of a large table, the side nearest the door, stood a tall, 
dark, stern-looking man, who was, of course, Mr. Grosse 
i 4 posite to him, and facing me as I came in, 
was one of the most charming little things I have ever 
met. She could hardly have been more t eighteen, 
and she looked as fresh and winsome as a child of eight. 
But something had evidently distressed her terribly, for 
she was weeping as if her heart would break. She could 
not stop herself even at the sight of a stranger, but put 
her handkerchief to her face and hastily darted past me 
out of the room. 

Her father gave the servant a glare as if he would 
have annihilated him, and did not look much more 
amiably at me. But my dress doubtless restrained any 
unseemly ebullition, and he asked me civilly enough to 
take a seat. 

I explained about the meeting, and how Mr. Brown 
had mentioned his name to me as a probable supporter. 
I could see he wasimaking ge efforts to calm himself 
as he listened, and when I finished he readily consented 


to be present. I then observed—— 
PW ,hope to induce Lord Fatheringham to take the 
chair.” 


“Oh, indeed! Iam glad to hear it. He is thy cousin, 
as you may be aware.” 


said I understood as much, and then added— 
“Perhaps you can induce some of the neigubontne 
gentry to support us; Sir Arthur Redleigh, for 
instance?” 


A frown came over his face, and he cast a quick glance 
of suspicion at me, which made me fear for one moment 
that he had fathomed my motive in being there. But 
the look passed as quickly as it had come, and he 
answered : . 

“Sir Arthur Redleigh is the last man in the world 
who would be likely to come to your meeting. What 
made you suggest his name ? ” 

“I gathe that you knew him,” I said, calmly, 
“from seeing your names connected in the newspaper.” 

He bit ‘his lip under this direct thrust, and hesitated 
before he spoke again. 

“TI am afraid you have derived a wrong impression. 
Of course, you refer to the report of the inquest on 
that unfortunate gamekeeper. It is true that Sir Arthur 
Redleigh and I are neighbours, and that we happened 
to be out shooting together on that day, but otherwise 
I can assure you that there is no intimacy between us 
whatever, and I am very annoyed that my name has 
been bracketed with his over that wretched affair.” 

He spoke with considerable warmth, and seemed 
more anxious to disassociate himself from Redleigh 
than the occasion really required, 

Making a mental note of this, I ventured to pursue 
the subject b a di, 

“Iocan understand your fecling, sir. The business 
was not a pleasant one, and, even putting the most 
charitable construction upon it, Sir Arthur has not 
come out of it particularly well. I bee ie it was true, 
as stated at the inquest, that he and the gamekeeper 
were on good terms? ” 

“Certainly.” Mr. ,Grosse spoke quite eagerly. “I 
should be very sorry if I thought that any one had any 
doubt upon that point. You may take it from me that 
there is no room for the faintest suggestion of anything 

of thatkind. Redleigh is not a man whom I can esteem 
—his way of life and mine are very different—but, still, 
Iam confident that he is incapable of falsehood on 
such a point.” 

He showed almost as much warmth in defending 
Sir Arthur .as he had just done in repudiating his 
friendship. I nodded, as if satisfied with this state- 
ment, and then remarked in my most casual manner : 

“ By-the-bye, do you happen to know anything about 
the poor fellow’s widow, Mrs. Burlston P” 

I was not a little surprised by the effect of this harm- 
less ion. He had evidently been feeling uncom- 
fortable for some time, and this last shot warned him 
that he was being drawn. He threw an angry look at 
me, and rudely rose to his feet as though to intimate 


. that the interview was at an end. 
“Pardon me,” he said, haughtily, “but I prefer not 
to discuss anything connected with the very disagreeable 


‘incidents of the last few days. As I have already told 
you, my connection with the matter was the result of the 
“merest accident, and I find it extremely annoying to be 
made the victim of the impertinent curiosity of village 
quszipe.” I trust you will have a very successful meeting.” 


It was practically a dismissal, and I had no alter. 

ree but to ton myself ee ks ge _ loss as 
ignity as possible. reaching the trap I simply 

gare the word .to the driver to take me back, not 

owing who might be listening, but.as soon as we were 
safely out the grounds, I ordered him to drive me on to 
Haughton Court. ‘ 

Haughton Court is a very fine place. Not, of course, 
on a great scale like the Towers, but still very much 
above the vine ees gentleman’s seat. I "did not 
much wonder t old Brown had made his daughter 
acer it, although coupled with the hand of a drunken 


wretch. 

We drove up an avenue of trees to the house. Every- 
thing was very quiet, and not a soul was visible about. 

An undefined suspicion crept into my mind that some- 
thing must have em rae itively nervous 
as it occurred to me my victim might have escaped 
me by some fresh catastro ay 

It was with a Gonttag band that I pulled the bell. 

_ [had to wait some time for an answer, an interval dur- 
ing which my apprehensions increased. At last I could 
tear it no longer, and rang again. 

_ The door was foamediatey opened by a footman 
in slovenly attire, who glanced disrespectfully over 
my ecclesiastical plumage. 

“Is Sir Arthur at home?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” was the airy response. 

“When do you expect him in?” 

“ Not for some days, sir. He's gone to Scotland.” 

To Scotland! Where Lady Redleigh’s asylun was 
supposed to be situated! What did this mean # 
feeeeny 

CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRIVATE ASYLUM. 

On referring to my diary, I find I left off with my 
rebuff at Haughton Court. 

I admit that with all my experience, I wes fanly 
floored by the news that my man had gone off to 
Scotland, within two days of the inquest at which he 
plyed 80 prominent a part. 

course, I at once assumed that he had gone down 
to see his unfortunate wife. I said to the servant : 

“Scotland? Do you know what part of Scotland 
Sir Arthur has gone to?” 

“Can't say, I’m sure, sir—(chink)—leastways, exc->* 


I know where he generally goes—(chink, chin ‘)—thunk » 


you, sir, and that’s to the Royal Stuart Hotel, Stirlu...” 

“To see Lady Redleigh, I suppose?” 

“So we belteve, sir.” 
a wenderful change. “Sir Arthur has gone there ones 
or twice a year ever since his wedding.” 

“And what time did he start ?” 

“ Just now, sir. He hadn’t been gone more than half- 
an-hour when you came, sir. If you drove straight into 
Etalbe you might catch him before he goes on from 
there.” 

I thanked the man and jumped into my vehicle. 
determined to act on his advice. Another piece of 
legerdemain with her Majesty’s metal image silenced 
any scruples on the part of my charioteer, and we 
bowled rapidly off towards the cathedral city, distant 
about six miles. 

I need scarcely say I had no intention of accosting 
Sir Arthur Redleigh on the railway platform. My plan, 
formed on the spur of the moment, was to follow him 
down to Stirling, and track him to the asylum in which 
his mad wife was confined. 

I had no definite purpose in this. But it seemed 
a favourable opportunity for ascertaining the exact 
locality of the asylum, which I might otherwise have 
some difficulty in finding, should I want to do so later on. 
Moreover, I thought that a railway journey would give 
me opportunity of forming Sir aoa acquaintance, 
and studying his character, which I could not otherwise 

t. 

e Fartniately, Thad plenty of money about me. Lord 
Fatheringham’s solicitor had supplied me well before 
I came down. But it struck me that I should find my 
costume a fatal obstacle to any close acquaintance 
with the baronet, as he would be sure to fight shy of 
anything in the shape of a parson. I had no time to 
provide myself with anything in Stalne, but I scribbled 
atelegram, as we bowled along, to my chum _Verinder 
in the Yard, asking him to send down a good sporting 
make-up to the Glasgow station. I calculated that, 
going down from London, it would get there as soon as 
we should, starting from a remote place like Stalne. 

Well, we drove up to the St. John’s Station just in 
time. There, on the platform, sure enough, was the 
baronet, whom my driver pointed out to me. I paid 
him for the trap and for the lunch I was destined 
never to consume, sent off my wire, and jumped into 
a first smoking after my quarry just as the train began 
to move. 

He looked by no means such a blackguard as I had 
been led to expect. Unless I had heard so much about 
him beforehand, he would not have struck me as beng 
any worse than the average fast-living country swe 
with more time than work and more money than brains. 

He glanced towards me with a look of ill-concealed 
annoyance as I sprang in. : 

I pretended to mistake the movement as a friend] 
greeting, and instantly responded with a cheerful nod, 
remarking at the same time : 

“A close run that! It wouldn’t have done for me to 
miss it either, because I want to get to Glasgow to- 
nigdt.” 

“Oh, indeed!” he replied, shortly, evidently annoyed 
at the idea that I was going so far with him, 


s 


His manner had undergone | 


i 


‘ the next two Lours. 


| I had hastily matured oT yan 
rd 


“Anything in the papers this morning?” I asked in 
my most cordial manner, seeing that he was about tu 
bury himself in a salmon-coloured sporting sheet. 
“No,” he grunted; “nothing wenth ing.” 

“ Anything fresh about that affair near here that they 
tried to work up into a sensation — the ‘ Haughton 
tragedy ’ I think they called it?” 


“No, sir. What should there be?” he retorted, 
fein roused at last. 
I felt it was neck or nothing. So I said : 


“I beg IF fad pardon, I’m sure; but the fact is I 
haven't had time to get a paper this morning, and being 
interested in that case, I felt curious to know if there 
was anything more about it.” 

That fetched him. He pricked up his ears, and 
assumed a more civil manner, as he responded : 

“No apology, sir. I’m afraid I spoke hastily. I’m 
not feeling quite myself this morning, and railwa) 
travelling always puts me out.” And to prove his ite 
he drew forth a spirit flask wherewith to recruit his 
energies. 

Before putting it to his own lips he went through 
the formality of offering it to me, and I could see his 
opinion of me rose 50 per cent. when I replied by pulling 
a flask out of my own pocket and keeping him company 
in a slight refresher. 

I knew —_ well for what purpose he was taking in a 
supply of 
when he turned round with a clumsy assumption of 
carelessness, and said : 

‘Did you say you were interested in that Haughton 
affair?” 

“Yes,” I said. While I was waiting for him to speak 
“TI am connected with 
a Church Society of whic Fatheringham is one of 
the chief patrons, and I was surprised to see his name 
in the papers as being present at the inquest.” 

“TI should think so, the old brute. hat the blazes 
brought him there, unless he wanted to gloat over the 
sight of an enemy in trouble?” 

“An pene, You mean Sir Arthur Redleigh. Is he 
an enemy of Lord Fatheringham’'s ?” 

“Yes, at least Fatheringham is an enemy of his. So 
they say,” he added, becoming aware that he was show- 
ing a little too much local knowledge. 

“Why is that?” I asked, innocently. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered, shortly, resuming 
his former unpleasant manner. 

“Well.” I said,“ Fatheringham didn't take much by 


| his page That jury }roucht Redleigh through like 
bricks.” 
Nothing else of conseqnence rissed between us durin 


‘tthe ent of that time we rolle 
into Bristol, where we Lad to change into a fresh trai 
for the North. ‘She Larun-t seaved the oppurtunity to 
slipaway from v.°, and rather than appetr to be dogging 
him, I let him go. 

We got to Glasgow late at nig!i, and 1 saw my man 
into a cab, which he ordered to tak. hin to # big hotel 
near the station. I found my parcel tron: Loudon wait- 
ing for me, as I expected, and getting into another cab, 
told the driver to take me for half an hour at a slow 
pace through some quiet streets. 

The object of this was, of course, to effect a change 
of costume, Having transformed myself into a sporting 
Englishman of the regulation pattern, I drove back into 
the principal streets, and purchased a little more lug- 
gage. The cabman’s look when I emerged from his cab in 
my new clothes and hair was a treat. 

Finally, I made him take me to the hotel selected 
Redleigh, where I secured a room for the night. 7 
marched into the coffee-room and said in a good x 
voice —not my Copingstone voice, I need scarcely say : 

“Waiter, what time is there a train for Stirling in 
the morning?” 

I then looked round and saw my friend sitting ata 
side table over a railway time-book. Sure enough he had 
heard my question, and at once looked up. The waiter 
answered : 

“That gentleman has the book just now, sir ; I'll bring 
it you as soon as he’s done.” 

“All right,” sa:d Sir Arthur, civilly enough. 
done with the book now.” And he hande 
waiter for me. 

I stepped forward and thanked him. 

“The fact is, I've gota disagreeable job to do,” I 
went on, “and I want to get it over as soon as possible. 
My wife's sister has gone wrong with a sort of religious 
mania, and I want to put her into some place where 
she'll be kindly treated and taken care of. And they've 
recommended me to a place at Stirling, a Doctor— 
Doctor—bless my soul, I forget the name.” 

Sir Arthur could hardly parry this thrust. If we were 
both going to the same place, it would look very strange 
on his part to conceal the fact. With rather an ill grace 
he remarked : 

“ There's no private asylum that I know of in Stir- 
ling itself. But a few miles out, at Auchtertown——” 

“Ah, that’s it!” I interrupted. “That's the place I 
meant. I didn't know but what it was a suburb of 
Stirling. Sir William Clark recommended it to me. Do 
you happen to know the proprietor’s name?” 

“Yes,” was the reluctant answer, “Dr. Raebell. The 
fact is that I have a friend under his care, whom I am 
on my way to visit.” : 

“Oh, that’s the style. 
What's your train?” 

He told me, and then the conversation passed to other 
topics. This time I made no allusions to the Haughton 
tragedy, but aimed simply at putting my man thoroughly 
at his ease. 


“T’ve 
it to the 


utch courage, and I was quite ready for him . 


We can go down together. © 


eA 


was-one of the’ loveliest: women I 
beauty was.of that grand com- 
can only be described by me as 


E 


zi me of loveliness.. She might 
ve | inter who: sought to depict 
Queen Esth ot Seek we she shone 
forth above ns of Media, and 
seated - right of. beauty on the 
J. But ] Pe curries Sway Ske tei. 
Enou no longer wondered at the. havoc 

y met pecsretd range 

oon old Bis pe d 
wi ing to warm my tot Leak ix sympathy and devo- 
7 tion to her, it. would have been the situation in which we 
came upon her. 
& She was holding in her lap a blue-eyed, golden-haired 
* mite of three or four years old, teaching her to 
beads to make.a ring. 


I stoppe involuntarily. ie Graham, the assistant, 
comprehended ‘eelings and whispered to me: 

“ ald you believe tim woman wasmad?” 

“She is more like a goddess,” I returned in the same 
. “ Whose child is that?” : 

The gardener’s. . Its mother cn oak Tats ke are 


: Paya this colloquy Laura (as I mi ‘ht venture to call 
poten re) pad noticed ode prasencs;and abe nodded 
young rr. 
Soul yon isto speak ober?” bow i 
“No, no,” I feeling that I was in rather a 
We went on. our round, and finished by strolling 
the ‘ When we got back to the house 
we found Dr. Raebell 


alone. 

:“ Mr. Robins: has gone,” he i to! me. “He 
was in a hurry, and so I sent him back to Stirling in my 
own carriage. -He desired his apologies to you.” 

“Oh, all right. He seemed to me a very pleasant 


fellow indeed. 
“Yes. By-the-bye, Graham, you had better go and 
gee if you can do anything for his wife. He went and 
saw her, and she’s in.” 


again. 
The assistant looked distressed and hurried out of the 


room. 
|“ How sad!”: I exclaimed. “When I saw her she 
looked the picture of health and all.” 

nces, only appearances! I never trus- 
‘sir. That woman suffers from a deep- 
y which may carry her off 


ges 
< x 


terested by the sight of 
can’t believe she has really 


I eaw her.” 
The doctor smiled at my remarks with compassionate 


superiority. ; : 

“* Ah, no doubt it seems strange to you. But there is 
an easy way of satisfying your doubts. If you're not 
afraid of a rather pai and shocking , come 
"iT embraoed the offer and we proneeded upstairs again 

em! ‘offer, and we upstairs again. 
This time I was taken down & different , With 
a baize door at the.extreme end. As we came near it 
I fancied I could. hear occasional i 
threw it open when we got , an 
stronger door inside, and another baize door inside that, 
Then we were in the room, - 

It was a terrible scene. I-wished I had not accepted 
the doctor's offer. That grandly beautiful creature lay 
on the floor, her clothes torn alascet to rags, writhing 
in the folds of a strait wnistcoat,and giving utterance 
to piercing shriek after shriek. Her long hair, beautiful 
still, swept loose over her face and neck, and every now 
and then she shook it back with the movement: of an 


lion. 
Tick kno by olionrve more, but turned quickly 
and made my escape from the scene. 
“She will be that for the rest of the day, I 
ect,” said Dr. Raebell, “and then to-morrow she'll 
be like a sane woman.” 


: she meets her husband, why not 
# “ Over-excitement, very likely,” I ocageet. the 
“Possibly something of the sort. remarkable 


And I drove away from Auchertown, and took train 
for the south with that sentence repeating iteelf in my 


” She refuses to go.” 


iemg 
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THe New GAMEKEEPER. 


A Day or two had passed, and Sir Arthur Redleivh wi). 
seated at his desk trying to draw up an advertisemes 
for insertion in the STALNESHIRE MORNING NeEW< 
His abiljties as a litterateur had never been greatly 
cultivated, and he found his present task almost more 
than he could grapple with successfully. So far the 
result of his labours ran like this: 

“Wanted immediately, on a private estate in this 


pio an. experienced gamekeeper, by a gentleman. 
to the care of dogs, where tao editane 
are kept. W: ” 


ages— 
The baronet was gazing uneasily at this composition 
when a servant came to inform him that a man named 


. Ware Enpinq 
Dec, 29, 1894, 


t } Smith was asking to see him. Not sorry to be inter. 


rupted, Sir Arthur signified his willingness, and the 
man was shown in. 
lee — a Nip the baronet. 

y way of reply stranger made a rambling state. 
ment to.the effect that he had just returned fiom New 
Zealand, where he had been engaged in various kinds of 


‘|-open ‘air work, and now found: himself stranded. Sir 


Arthur heard him out, and, meanwhile, took thorough 
stock of his appearance. The result was favourable, 
for » at = seine’ : : 

“TI see. now I suppose you want me to find you 

ing to do,ehP? j 
_ “Well, sir, I did hear in Haughton as how you had 
iami a keeper, and thinks I to myself, I can't 
do any harm by app! ying te the place.” 

Sir Arthur was soothed by this delicate passing over 
of Burlston’s fate. He answered : 

“Well, but. suppose I thought of taking you, what 
should I do about a character—references, you know ? 
Is there anyone in England who knows you?” 

“Not a soul,” replied Mr. Smith, cheerfully. “All 
my own friends are either dead or in New Zealand, 
and the people of the neighbourhood where I was born 
didn’t. ise me. But I have got some papers here 
from Auckland, and I can refer you to my last em- 
plo out there, Mesers. 7) cattle farmers.” 

The baronet ) hie shoulders, but nevertheless 
took the offered documénte and glanced over them. 

“It would take three months for a letter to get out 
there, and a reply to come back,” he observed. “ And 
I want some one at once.” 

“Take me on trial, then, sir. Take me till you get 
someone better, anyway; and if I don’t suit, you can 
turn me off when you like.” 

The baronet hesitated; the upshot was that he engaged 
the applicant, and told him to return in the morning. 

This Mr. Smith did, arriving punctually at ten. Sir 
Arthur was not down, so the new keeper employed 
the interval in making himself generally agreeable 
to the servants of the house. He seemed to take 
particular interest, in asking about the late keeper's 
widow, who still retai ion of the lodge which 
had formed her husband's official residence. The 

eral opinion seemedto be that Mr. Smith would 
le expected to share its accommodation with her, and 
that he was not to be congratulated on the prospect. 

‘Sure enough, when the baronet at last appeared lie 
announced to his new em cores that he was to take 
up his quarters with Mrs, Bur mn, who had agreed tuo 


cook for him, and generally act as housekeeper as 
long as she remained on 4 mises. He then Vfered 
to ake Smith down and e him acquainted with the 


widow; and they set off. 

The lodge was soon reached, and 0 
of those edifices which are. constructed more with a view 
to the xsthetic taste of the -by than to the 
comfort of the unfortunate creatures who have got 
to live inside. The sitting-room was well-furnished, but 
suffered from an air of discomfort and oy aly The tabla 
was covered with a cloth which was far from clean, and 
tho it was now past eleven the breakfast things had 
not cleared away. The fireplace looked equally 
untidy, various odds and ends, including a couple of 
corks, having found their way into the fender. These 
and other Setaila impressed themselves upon Mr. 
Smith’s attention, and. caused him to murmur beneath 
his breath, ““Drink—or trouble—or both 2” 

Mrs. proved to be a plain-featured woman of 


roved to be one 


|| eome forty years of age. Her featutes showed the ravages 
other | of some factor besi an 


her hair was turning 
grey before its time. Beyond this there was not much 


remark in her appearance. Her expression in repose 
was sullen and brooding, bat she looked pleasant enough 
it: the moment as she Mr. Smith welcome. 


ir Arthur left them together, and the new- 
comer began to make himself agreeable to the widow. 
Naturally his first reference was to her recent loss, on 
which he condoled with her in almost exaggerated terms. 
But the widow received his remarks with coldness, 
and in fact seemed displeased by them, for after a 
commonplace expression of acknowledgment, she bade 
him follow her upstairs to éee hie bedroom. . . 
“TJ really have not had the spirit to do anything to it 
yet,” she said, “ but now you've come I'll see and put itto 
ights... It won’t take long, and I can do it while er’s 
ing ready. Dinner at one ll suit om, 4 enppoe 
Mr. Rantih, sunented. and then left the lodge for a 


rs ited a securely-locked 

of his room. 

as stroll round aus grouse he <- 

across the bo: iven evidence at the inquest. 
introduced himself to the lad, and they got into chat. 

It was not long before the familiar subject 


“How. did you come to make that mistake about the 


Wax Enpina 
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distance P” asked the new keeper, who Feat to have 
familiarised himself with the report of the proceedings. 

“*Twarn't no mistake of mine,” returned Martin. 
“Dr. Druscott, he said as I was right.” 

“Well, but how do you account for the gentlemen 
both saying it was double as far?” 

“Oh, I dunno. 'Tain’t no business of mine.” 

“Is that Mr. Grosse a good one for tips?” went on 
the stranger. 

“ Well, that I can’t say. He never gave me nothing, 
but then I warn’t never out with un except that once.” 

The other’s face assumed a look of bland surprise. 

“Then doesn’t he often shoot with Sir Arthur P” 

“Lor bless you, no. I don’t believe they'd been out 
together afore not since I’ve been here, and that’s going 
on two years.” 

“Then they aren’t such great friends, after all P” 

“They ain’t friends at all as I knows on, least- 
ways except they've been to each other's houses a bit 


lately. e did think at one time that the master was a 
bit sweet on Miss Eva, but she’s d now to young Mr. 
Haworthy, down the other side of Fatheringham.” 


“ Oh, how long has that been on ?” 
“Sometime now I think, but I can’t rightly fix it, not 


say. 

Mr. Smith looked thoughtful. After a few more 
remarks of a general character he left his young assistant 
and strolled back to the ag 

It was one o’clock when he got there, so he stepped 
in and inquired after his dinner. Mrs. Burlston gave 


him an | reception, and informed him that it 
would not be ready for another twenty minutes. 
Most men id have shown vexation at such a 


delay. But if Mrs. Burlston had expected her new 
inmate to be annoyed she was out in her reckoning. 
Nothing could have been more placid and contented 
than the way in which he sat down in the porch of the 
little cottage and took out a pipe. 

“ T hope you don’t mind my smoking?” he said, politely. 

“Not out there, I don’t,” was the ungracious a 

But Mr. Smith was not to be put off by surliness. 
He maintained such a pean civil demeanour that 
the widow was insensib! ye and when it came 
to his offering to assist to lay the cloth, and insist- 
ing on carrying the bucket to the well for water, and 
perermning other services which the deceased Burlston 
had never dreamt of undertaking, Mrs. Burlston thawed 
xapidly, and ended by becoming quite amiable. 

At last they sat down to dinner,and then the stranger's 
attentions were redoubled. The very way he took up the 
carving-knife had something ‘deferential init; and his 


anxiety to help the widow to the best of ev ing, and 
to see that she ate at least twice as much as hi , Was 
quite touching. Vague but pleasing su, ions began 
to flit acroes the lady’s mind, and when she the 


dove 
far better friends, indeed, than man and wife had been 


things had been reached, 
0 reduction of a bottle 
from the caphherd ccna oe ae not gr Sap nd 
in @ yg yu stronger on the e, 

i mith = delicate 


wasn’t he P” 
This time he had taken Mrs. Burlston the right way. 


She at once so eee : 

“Rough! ugh isn’t the word for it. If I didn’t 

feel as I'd known you for years, Mr. Smith, and that 

ou're aioe that can be eaniod ee Mr. Smith 
owed si , a8 One Whose approving conscience 
told him the wake was not ameotea—— I shouldn’t 
to you about it. Those servanta up at the 
do gossip so, and they’re such low creatures, that 
I never have anything to say to them. But I can see 
with half an eye that you're a gentleman—” 

“And I’m sure anyone could see at a glance that 
you're a perfect lady, ma'am,” threw in her listener. 

The widow gave a gratified smile. 

“Ab,” she said, “there was a time when I was so 
considered, and I don’t know now why I shouldn't go 
away from here and set up for somebody elsewhere. 
It isn’t want of money would stop me.” 

“No, of course,” remarked her friend. “Sir Arthur's 
bound to do the handsome thing by you.” 

She tossed her head. 

“Oh, it’s not much he'll do, though he did promise 
me I should have half what Burlston used to get. But 
T’ve other friends of my own, and if it hadn't been for 
that precious husband of mine, I might have been off 
and enjoying myself before this.” 

“T’'m gure I hope you won't go yet awhile, ma’am.” 

A pause ensued, and then Mr. Smith added, in a care- 

manner : 

“You were going to tell me about your other friend, 
from whom you have er green ae 

“Was1I?” mwmured Catherine dreamily, and then 
she suddenly started up, her whole manner changed, 
and she cried, harshly : , 

“ No, I waa't going to do anything of the sort. That's 
my eecret.” And she turned away and began to clear 


ATT mith reoeise i 

Smith received this rebuff without showing any 

ppointment. He rose and went out to attend to his 
and it was not till he was out of earshot of the 


: lodge that his lipe mo and he muttered aloud : 
a eet es S voaret* 


that’s your secret.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


CaTHERINE’s SECRET. 


AFTER remaining away all the afternoon, Mr. Smith 
returned at tea time to the lodge. 

In so far as he aimed go cultivate Mrs. Burlston’s 
friendship, he found his work had partly to be done 
over again. That is to say, he found the widow only a 
little less sullen towards him than she had been in the 
morning. But she relented more quickly this time, and 
by a judicious avoidance of dangerous topics, and an 
adroit use of compliment, he succeeded in putting her 
on thoroughly good terms with herself first, and with 
himeelf as a natural sequel. 

Accordingly they soon found themselves on the most 
cordial footing together, and as the night drew in they 
got more and more confidential. The bottle already 
alluded to was not without ite share in promoting this 
pleasing state of things, and under the combined in- 
fluence of gin and flattery she grew quite talkative. 

The conversation turned on the various local cha- 
racters, especially the friends of their patron, Sir Arthur 
Redleigh. The fate of Lady Redleigh had been referred 
to, and Catherine confirmed the story of which the reader 
is already in | paige adding that the Rev. Mr. Brown, 
the bride’s father, seemed ectly satisfied with his 
son-in-law’s conduct throughout the terrible circum- 
stances, and the two were good friends still. 

“They were telling me up at the house that there's 
likely to be another wedding in the neighbourhood,” 
was Mr. Smith’s next remark. “They tell me it’s a 
match between Miss Eva Grosse and young Mr. 
Haworthy.” 

Catherine seemed interested. 

“Is it really? Ididn’t hear anything about that,” 
she said. 

_ “T only know what they tell me. Is it true that she 
is the prettiest girl round about since Lady Redlcigh’s 


time P’ 
“JT daresay. I don’t know, I’m swe.” 

“Is Mr. Grosse a widower?” 

“No. But Mrs. Grosse is a great invalid, and keeps 
her bed.” 

“I see. He doesn’t seem a very popular sort of a 
man, does he?” 

“It’s no odds to me what he is.” Catherine said this 
as if she did not care to pursue the subject. 

Then Mr. Smith pondered for a moment, and finally, 

ing his bs full on the widow’s face, he asked : 

“ Do you know anything about Lord Fatheringham?” 

For once questioner and questioned were equally taken 
aback—she, by the mere mention of the name, and he, 
by its effect on her. 

“ What do you mean?” she cried in a loud, strange 
voice, her ayebails swelling, and every limb stiffening 
as she sat. ‘ How dare you ask me that?” 

Her companion hastened to offer his apologies. 

“YT beg your pardon, I'm sure. I knew nothing about 
him myself, good or bad, beyond the fact that he was 
the principal man about here. I never dreamt that you 
had any dislike for him.” 

These words seem to relieve Mrs. Burlston of a strain 
upon her mind. Her eyes softened, and her tense 
muscles gradually relaxed. 

“T don't like him,” she said; “I can’t bear the sound 
of his name. Never mention it to me again if you 
want me and you to be friends.” 

“T won't. I’m very sorry I alluded to him at all,” the 
other hastened to protest. 

“Twas nurse there once,” went on the widow, as if 
realising that she ought to furnish some explanation of 
her strange demeanour. “It was when his son died— 
Lord East, you know—and I’ve never cared to hear the 
family spoken about since. The Earl didn’t treat me 
well, for one thing.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that was the last case I ever took. I married 
Burlston just after, and came here to live.” The widow 
paused awhile, and then added, as if conscious that her 
explanation was a rather lame one: 

“But there, I'll take it as a favour if you never say 
anything, or ask me anything more about it. And dont 
you tell the others at the house that you were speaking 
to me about it. I can’t bear their prying ways.” 

Mr. Smith hastened to profess himself more than 
satisfied, and solemnly promised never to return to the 
snigect either with her or with anybody else. 

e changed the conversation, and told her anecdotes 
of his New Zealand life, in which Maories, kangaroos, 
and boomerangs played an extensive part, till bed-time. 

For the next few 
talking with everybody about the place he could find 
to talk to, and winning golden opinions by his cheerful 
and affable manners. < 

It is true that he did not show any superabundant zeal 
in the discharge of his duties as gamekeeper. If the 
truth must be told, he neglected his work most shame- 
fully, and Sir Arthur was not long in finding out that 
his new employee was no very valuable acquisition. He 
did not care to send him away till he had got someone 
better to replace him, but he sent a modified form of 
his advertisement to the Stalne paper. 

Meanwhile Mr. Smith was picking up a good deal of 
miscellaneous information about, the various inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. He heard all about the great 
Duke of Instaple and his feud with Lord Fatheringham. 
He heard about the latter's eccentricities, and how they 
had increased, if they did not date from the tragic 
death of his son. He sounded his various informants 
as to the circumstances of the death, but the answer in 
every case was the same. Lord East had died from a 


s Mr. Smith went about quietly, | 
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sharp attack of delirium tremens, brought on by a cours 
of life of the very worst kind. It was remembered that 
Catherine Wiseman, now Mrs. Burlston, but then a 
trained nurse at Stalne, had been in attendance on th2 
occasion, but no one furnished the slightest clue to 
explain her strange agitation at the mention of tie 
event, 

After he had been in his new situation nearly a week, 
he happened to be strolling along a lane on Mr. Grosse’s 

roperty, when he saw a young man riding towards him 
rom the direction of the house. 

As he came near, Mr. Smith saw that the face was 
that of a stranger to him. From his dress he seemed to 
belong to the gentry, and a little practice in the art of 
putting two and two together enabled the keeper to 
speculate that this must be young Mr. Haworthy, Miss 

rosse’s betrothed. 

He therefore took a searching survey of him ag he 
went past. The result was altogether favourable. Mr. 
Haworthy—for he it was—showed himself to have a fine, 
open, intelligent countenance, full of courage and 
energy. But at the present moment he was not acting 
the part of the happy lover very suitably. His whole 
manner betrayed, on the contrary, the deepest dejection, 
and = Smith racked his brain to account for this 
sight. 

So puzzled and so interested did he become over the 

roblem that he took the decided step of going over to 

roadmead that evening, and ing at the keeper's 
lodge. He had already met the tenant of the lodge 
once or twice on his rounds along the bordering estate, 
and they had got as far as exchan ies the time of day. 

It therefore did not prove very difficult for Mr. Smith 
to introduce himself to his neighbour's hearth in the 
character of a friendly visitor, and they were soon deep 
in chat on the affairs of their common calling. 

Mr. Smith became eloquent on the subject of poachers, 
and thereby won his hearer’s heart. 

“Poachers is vermin, I hold, and should be shot as 
such,” he concluded. 

The other nodded approval of this Draconian senti- 
ment. 

“Talking of that,” went on Mr. Smith, with some 
irrelevance, “ who was that young gent I met this after- 
noon, coming down your lane, Mr. Dawson ?” 

“On horse! k, d you mean ?” said Mr. Dawson. 

“That was Mr. Haworthy, the young fellow that Miss 
Eva's engaged to, leastways was engaged to.” 

“What! Isn't she now?” 

“No; I heard only just before you came in that it's 
broken off. The coachman was in here telling me about 


it.” 

“Dear me! And when did that happen?” 

“Well, they think thit it was only finally done th 
day, but that it has been mesanisng fe some days, use 
Miss Eva hasn’t been like herself at all; she’s been that 
moping and miserable, they tell me.” 

“Then why on earth has she broken it off?” 

“ Ah, the ooachman says it isn’t her doing at all, but 
master’s. There's been scenes between them lately, and 
Miss Eva's come out from them looking like a ghost, 
and old Grosse—he’s been that crusty and cantankerous 
that we've all been afraid to speak to him.” 

“That's very strange,” murmured Mr. Smith. 

“ Ain’t itP And all the more so because Miss Eva's 
always been such a pet. She could do what she liked 
with her father ever since she was that hig! Ns 

The speaker lowered his hand to mark a height of 
about two feet from the floor, but his listener was ~ 
looking. 

“ And this Mr. Haworthy, what sort of a man io 
was Mr. Smith’s next question. 

“A thorough good sort. Never went out with me 
yet that he didn’t tip me a sovereign. Comes of a good 
old Stalneshire family, too.” 

“And has he any connection with Sir Arthur—with 
my master?” 

“Not he. What connection should he have? Unless 
it was as a sort of rival. Sir Arthur's been here a bit 
this last month or two making eyes at Miss Eva, so they 
say, for all the world as if he hadu’t got a wife already, 
the brute.” 

Mr. Smith listened thoughtfully, and put some further 
But nothing else transpired worth noting. 
He then took his leave, expressing a hope that his visit 
would speedily be returned by Mr. Dawson. 

Though Mr. Smith had proved himself somewhat 
remiss in his official duties, he had been careful not to 
neglect Mra. Burlston all this time. As the result of 
his attentions. an atmosphere of the utmost friend- 
liness prevailed in the Lodge. They began to call 
each other Jem and Catherine, and soon malicious 
tongues up at the house were not wanting to say that 
the late Burlston would have a successor with his relict 
before the grass was green above his grave. 

At last, after about a fortnight’s persistent siege, Mr. 
Smith thought the time had come for an assault. It was 
supper had just been dis- 
posed of, and they were sitting together in front of the 
fire, Catherine becoming slightly sentimental under the 
influence of her favourite beverage. ; 

“Take another glass, Catherine, and then there's 
something I want to say to you,” commenced her 
companion. 

Mrs. Burlston complied without the least reluctance, 
and then said: 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“Catherine, a fine young woman 
be a widow.” 

“Go on, now!” retorted the lady. 


like you oughn't to 


time, but not too 
this questio: 


mith, have you heard the news?” he 
exclaimed, as.soon as he saw the keeper. ‘ 


just come to Sir Arthur. Lady 


CHAPTER VII. 
A Puan or Campaicn, 


“ A maw named Smith wants to see your lordship.” 
Lord Fatheringham looked up. 
‘ = What Smith? I can’t see him. Who is 
6 ” 

“He looks like a gamekeeper, my lord; but I don’t 
lmow w comes from.” 

“ Ask him what his business is. I can’t be troubled 
like this.” 

The servant bowed and departed. The next minute 
he was back again. 

“ He eays, my: lord, that he particularly wants to see 

nectiate! ley that he has a letter from the Rev. 

i pings’ : . 

“From Mr. Copingstone! Why didn’t he say that at 
once P. Show him in.” 

And the next moment Mr. Smith and his lordship 
were closeted together. 

“TI haven't been able to get over before,” said Mr. 
Smith, as he took a seat, “and I was afraid to write to 


“ha 


, he's 


They'd have cut off 
ws "t J 
vi where the 


ffice people aren’t a raged trusted.” 
mmenced the Earl. 


mes i there’d have been “Why, you are—” con 
Beare ectecoes iz (het zizs tet ved | whoun the venta has ov dock seonemisod lane ane” 
ould ° t mai ived | whom no doubt recognise: & ago. 
ras se iz “ And what have you been doing all thie tye? e 
for have ‘told him, do you think?” “ Oourting Mrs. Burlston, principally.” 
we hiad to, to eave my own life. He'd | The Earl bestowed a glance of respectful admiration 
pitenhing to kill me several times lately, and he } upon his agent. 
Faman'to do it, too, when the drink was on him.” “You don’t say so! And where are you staying, 
lem, if hie death was an accident, it, was a very mp” . - 
: for some people.” 2 “ At the lodge with her. I am Sir Arthur's game- 
marine turned pale. r.” . : 
ae Go’ you mean?” she hoarsely muttered. “Of | . time the Earl was fairly astonished. 
Feeieaye board, chigint igi the lke eid 
B ” was the amb’ y. | the when eg ooFy 
og saytiing.” ae os ree Yee, that is 80,” answered the Earl, frowning slightly. 
forced another tumbler of gin and water | ‘‘ Who was the doctor in attendance P” 
hands. - she sipped it “Dr.-Druscott, the local man, was there from the first ; 


; ae | Sir jamin Stevens came down, but he was too late to 

you shall never have te say that} do an .. My son died within a few hours of his 
secret out of you. I've secrete of my | arrival.” : . = . 

fi is.. Why, I could tell} “Ah! Is your lordship on friendly terms with Mr. 

d here that | Druscott still P Could you give me a letter of intro- 


duction. to him, for instance ?’ 

“Certainly I could. He is my medical man on any 
slight occasion. But why do you want to see him ?” 

“To gain some more. information about Catherine 
Burlston. I have gone far enough to feel certain that 
that woman holds the key to the mystery of her husband’s 
death. ‘Why, and in what way,I have not yet been 
able to make clear, even to myself, but I think the doctor 
may possibly be of some use to me.” 

tart F ham at once went to his desk, and 
wrote the required letter. In it he stated that any- 
thing Dr. Drascott could do for the bearer would be a 
service rendered 4 the Earl himeelf. : 

“Now I mayn’t see you again just yet, my lord, 

I'm as down to Scotland for a ema 


The Earl ste 
“To Scotland! What's that for?” 
66 Pm 


eagerly 
become thickened by the 
. Mr. Smith, too, spoke with a 
seemed inconsistent with strict 
he now ided, with a rather 
a sauce for the goose is sauce 
interest you about 
started.. For a moment she seemed to 
had | her, and she 

the force of the storm 
“first approach of milder 


: she said, “you're a different sort of 
W fro: Geriston, and 1 bilsve J can trust you. 
¢ tell anybody P ” 
. IL swear it.” 

you'll never let ’em know I’ve told you.” 

on 


“Then I'll tell I get fift onds id 

: you. 4 ge y po’ & year, pal 
fro n oe 

leigh!” broke in her listener im- 


is feet your lordship 
1 ° died: esterda} ” 
ford *Fetheringbam fell back into his chair with a 


been some black work going on!” he oried 
- I ought to have. anticipated : 
it is avenged.- 


‘| from suspicion, and I may 
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* : satisfy 
the point that I'am going down to Scotland 5 

wid put in the Bar! 
once ly.” was the 
Mr. Wright proceeded i sub. 
moe of a : igh ie Give the sub. 

the dee t i ter 3S! 

but when the narrator came to the point aly ae 
Redleigh in the padded room, his 


rer stopped im. 
“No,.no; don’t tell me about that. I would rather 
not hear it.” 


ee detective yielded to the injunction, and concluded 


Then the Earl said : 
ss paenor: wnat 60 you propose to do?” 

asylum, my lord?” 
ape of a-keeper ?” 
“ No, my lord; in-the capacity of a lunatic.” 
“ As.a lunatiq!. But you will be under restraint.” 
“To some extent, yes. But I shall be absolutely free 
i be able to pick up things 
from my fellow-patients which I could never get at in 
any other cepeaiire 

“ True, true. 
admitted ? ” 

“That is the only part of my plan that I have 
not completed. I must get someone to take me down, 
with forged medical certificates; someone whom I can 
miro” aed a moment’s notice when I want to be 


“That shall be my part,” exclaimed the Earl, well 


pleased. 

But the detective shook his head. 

“T think your lordship had better be here, watchinr 
the coyrse of events. Besides, any sudden movement 
on your lordship’s part would be sure to attract atten. 
tion, and perhaps ae the enemy on his ing You 
see such a coincidence ia, in iteelf endagt to arouse 

icion in a case of this kind. I should have thought 
nothing of Lady Redleigh’s death if it hadn't followed 
so closely upon Burlston’s, and upon Sir Arthur's visit 
to the asylum.” 

The Earl heard him reluctantly. 

“ But then what will you do? We don’t want to take 
a number of people into our confidence.” 

“True, my lord; but I have in my mind a young 
gentleman who is mixed up in the affair a little as it 
18, I suspect, and. whom I think we could thoroughly 
rely upon: In fact, I was going to ask if you could give 
me any sort of introduction to him.” 

- ym. do you mean P” 


“Mr. err ga 
“* Haworthy P y he is my 


him oa ut we are ve 
certainly inclined to obliee 
" tape anthing:: ha good deal. All Ik 

‘Perhaps nothing, perhaps a 5 snow 
is that lis aagagetaect atin Miss Grosse was broken o:! 
only a week before Lady Redleigh’s death.” 

: Se gracious, man! You don’t mean——” 

‘T'do.” ‘ 

“Impossible! No, I won't believe that of Grosse, 
much as I dislike him.” : 

“We shall ‘see, my lord. Meanwhile, if you will giv« 
me a note to Mr. Haworthy, I had better lose no time iu 
setting to work.” : 

rd Fatheringham wrote the second note as requested 
and then the detective took his departure, leaving hi 
noble employer buried in the gloomiest meditations. 

He took his way to the doctor’s house, which was 
situated just at the entrance to the village of Haughton. 

Dr. Druscott received him civilly, and seemed a 
little awed and frightened by the Ear'’s brief note. 

“What can I do for you?” he inquired when he had 
finished reading it. ; 

“Well, sir, I may.as well tell you that I’m Sir Arthur 
Redleigh’s new keeper.” 

Dr. "‘Draseott started. 

“Have you come in Burlston’s place?” he said. 

“Partly, sir. The fact is, Sir Arthur's second keeper 
left him directly after, and now I'm the only one he's 
got justat present’? iy 

Ven, T hee, Well?” 

“ And I'm living in the lodge with Mrs. Burlston. 

“ And her and me being very friendly, and not seeing 
why we shouldn't be more so, have agreed to make a 
match of it.” 

“Whew! That's seeeeest work,” said the doctor 

isitor. 


d how shall you set to work to get 


son. I haven't seen 
friends, and he would 
me. But whatever has 


Well, what do you want. 


to kmow? ” said Dr. 
Druscott, in ing tone. vi 
: = ketene 


ht to know 
can’t help thinki 
there is some trouble with that illness of Lo 


ae Hy, 
24 ‘ 
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East, and I thought you might be able to set my mind 
at rest about it.” 

Dr. .Druscott seemed anything but pleased by the 
request, : 

“That's a pretty cool thing to ask,” he observed. 
what right have petirstdi g about Mrs. oe ‘ 
what. ] ou, & ct stranger, to come and as. 
me about it? You are ee husband yet.” =’ 

Mr. Smith put on an ieved air. “9 * 

“Oh, very well, sir, if it’s such a dreadful mystery as 
all that. It was Lord Fatheringham sent me here; he 
said you would do what you could for me.” 

This served to remind Dr. Druscott of the Earl’s 
fetter, which was — couched in rather pressing 
terms. He thought over the matter for a few seconds, 
and then said: 

“Well, my man, if you assure me that your motives 
i ere are perfectly honest and straightfor- 


Here he was interrupted by the protestations of Mr. 


Smith. 

ie Very good, then, to oblige Lord Fatheringham, I 
will tell you this much. I was not satisfied with Mrs. 
Burlston’s—Catherine Wiseman, she was then—conduct 
at the time of Lord East's death. I doubt if he could 
have been saved by the most careful nursing, but I con- 
sidered she was wanting in proper care. And as it was 
on my recommendation that she had been employed, I 
took it so much to heart that I threatened to have her 
removed from the institution to which she was attached. 
And the upshot was that she agreed to retire altogether 
from the profession. She married Burlston just after 
that, and f never heard anything more about her till this 
accident to her husband.” 

Seeing tha 


Mr. Haworthy was standing in acre: dress upon 
of the room into which the detective was 
around him lay a disorder of bege, rugs, 
oyercoate, and other kinds of . On the table 
were some labels on which the quick eye of the new 
arrival caught the word “Bergen” in bold letters. 
Evidently Mr. Haworthy was on the very eve of a Con- 
tinental tour. 
His first words confirmed this impression. 
“You're just in time to catch me,” he said. “I'm off 
- 4m half an hour's time for Norway.” 
The detective gazed full at him for a second, and then 
nid, slowly and distinctly : 
“No, sir, you are not going to Norway. You are 
cvng fo Selena” , 
sf do you mean? Is-this a joke, or what is it?” 
“I will explain myeelf, sir. I will do so in the fullest 
- manner-I.can, and if I have to leave any point dark for 
. the present, I must ask you to excuse me on the ground 
that the affairs of others are concerned.” 
‘« Why, who and what are you?” 
“I-am a detective from Scotland Yard. My name 
Wri and I am en at Lord Fatheringham’s 

‘i ion, in bringing home to Sir Arthur Redleigh 

the wilfal murder of his ekeeper, Burlston.” 

-“ Good ious!” exclaimed the other. “I felt there 
was say - dark shout that business ron ‘a ‘ 

“Up to the present my investigations have 0 

; reunita: Ihave ee that the removal of Burlston 

may have been desired—I only say may have been—by 

s cértain third oot aie ae Rape te ag a secret 

pension to Mrs. |} for @me years, I have also 

ascertained that immediately after the inquest Sir Arthur 
went. down to Scotland and had an interview with his 
wife, which resulted in throwing her into a frenzy, which 
' I -was.informed by the people at the asylum was the 
-. . invariable result of his visits. But up to the present 
’ I have not succeeded in establishing any connection 
‘between the two sets of circumstances. I have just 
come from an interview with Dr. Druscott-——” 
.  “ Druscott of Haughton ?” 
“Xes. Do you know him?” 
“Very well; we were friends at Cambridge.” 
“Were you? I wish I had known that earlier. 
erhaps your influeuce would have made him a little 
more communicative.” 
“Why, what did you want him to tell you?” 

_“ That is-one of the pointe I would rather you asked 
me nothing about just yet. The most important busi- 
meas at t is about Lady Redleigh.” 

_= “Lady Redleigh! What about her?” 
“4 Of course, you haven’t heard it yet, either. She is 


e “Dead! That beautiful girl! Dead!” 
worthy was quite overcome. . 

*T gee you are interested in her fate, sir.” 

.-“ Ah, who wouldn’t be, that knew her three years ago 
« ‘Iaura Brown; the loveliest creature that God ever 


le, as we all-thought-her then.” 


Young 


* 
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_ “And: as-she was. still; two weeks ago, when I saw 
her,” added the detective. 

“So you've seen. her, Mr. Wright P” 
_ “Yes.” And Mr. Wright gave a brief account of his 
journey to Auchtertowm - 

hid al ig mpc pin _— he oe “but 
Ww. ) you propose ere again for?” 

“I will tell you. There was one very remarkable 
point which attracted my attention during the brief time 

spent in the asylum, and it is this. . Graham, the 
assistant, who took me round under the impression that 
I was a friend of Sir Arthur's—or Mr. Hehing, as he 
seems to be known as there—used these words in speak- 
ing of Lady Redleigh, as near as I can recollect :—‘ The 
remarkable thing about it is that she is, and always has 
been, in wonderful health physically.’ Yet, the pro- 
prietor, Dr. Raebell, who must, of course, know Sir 
Arthur by his real name, and who was, moreover, aware 
that I was a stranger to him, used these words to me, 
and used them, mind, after his private conversation 
with Sir Arthur:—‘That woman suffers from a deep- 
seated and dangerous malady which may carry her off at 
any moment, literally at any moment.’ ” 


“That is certainly a strange contradiction,” ob- 
served Haworthy. 
“Very st . And now mark this. Not only did 


my own view of Lady Redleigh go to confirm the first 
account—of course, as I’m not a medical man, that 
counts for very litt!'e—but the assistant could have had 
no possible motive in deceiving me.” 

“ And what motive could the other have ?” 

“Tam coming to that. I had appeared at the asylum 
in the character of one who had a relation to place 
there. Consequently Dr. Raebell must have expected 
to see me there again, and perhaps more than once. If, 
therefore—and again I only say if—if he at that time 
conten pies the possibility of what has since occurred, 
it would be natural—I won't go so far as to say prudent 
—but it would at least be consistent with such an 
anticipation on his part that he should prepare me to 
find the patient in whom I had shown some interest no 
more when I came to the place again.” 

Mr. Haworthy followed this chain of reasoning with 
close attention, and could find no flaw in it. 

Sia ~~ your theory as to Lady Redleigh’s death 
is ——?” 

“ At present I have formed no theory, sir. My position 
simply is that the matter demands investigation, and 
that Lord Fatheringham’s earnest wish is that you 
ee pee me the necessary assistance.” And he 
sketc! out the plan of campaign. 

“Well,” hesitated the other, ‘as you see, I was off 
to Norway.” 

“You were off to Norway, sir, because you believed 
that all was over between Miss Grosse and yourself,” 
said the detective boldly. ‘“ Come to Beotland with me, 
and I pledge you my word that your former happiness 
shall yet be restored.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Diakzy OF A LUNATIC. 

Dear me! I find I haven’t written a word in my 
cary eee I finished the: account of my last visit to 
Dr. Raebell. It seems like fate that I should take it up 
again now that I am under his care. 

‘Well, I haven’t the patience to go very far back over 
the ground. 

A piece of well-timed impertinence secured my 
dismissal from Sir Arthur Redleigh. I had an affecting 
parting with Catherine, but as I can't afford to lose 
sight of her I arranged for a correspondence to. the 
post-office at Stalne, and told heyto expect me back as 
soon as I’d got hold of a suitable public-house for us 
to set up in. 

Coming down in the train Mr. Haworthy and I dis- 
cussed our plans. It was agreed that I was to be his 
elder brother, and that we were to be residents in 


Glasgow. 

ba We shall have to get our medical certificates there,” 
I said, “ so we must go into furnished rooms the moment 
wearrive. We must also go and getsome women’s clothes.” 

“ What for?” he added, in some surprise. 

“Because I intend to enter the women’s side of the 
asylum,” I answered. “That will give me the best 
opportunities for making my inquiries.” 

“But you don't expect to deceive the proprietor, do 
you? Surely he, as a medical man, will see through 
your disguise ? 

“Undoubtedly, and therefore the disguise must not 
be maintained towards him. My scheme is very simple. 
Asa lunatic J must be under a hallucination of some 
kind. Well, my idea is to represent that my madness 
takes the form of believing myself a woman, any woman, 
it doesn’t matter whom, say Mary, Queen of Scots. You 
must take me to the place in that capacity, and explain 
to Dr. Raebell that the thing that provokes me to 
wildest frenzy is being treated like a man. On those 

unds you must make it a condition of my entrance 
that I am put on the women’s side, and that everyone is 
to be given to understand that I am a woman.” 

He Natened approvingly, and praised the scheme. 

Ithen went into some other details, and, in fact, we 
talked of little else the whole way down. 

Every now and then, however, I observed that my 
companion’s attention was wandering. He was thinking 
of the events of the last few days, and brooding, doubt- 
less, over my confident promise on the eve of our 


journey. 
: We Tat to Glasgow in the middle of the night, and 
went to an hotel, the one I had stayed at before. 


As soon as ever the shops were open in the morning 
we were out again, and looking, first for furnished 
rooms in a fairly good neighbourhood, and secondly for 
a theatrical costumier’s, where I could obtain some sets 
of female clothing to fit me. These objects attained, 
we had to go to a distinctly feminine establishment: 


and order quantities of articles, which, as I am not a’ 


married man, it brought a fiery blush to my cheek to 
even look at. 

As for putting them on—well, there! 
_ As soon as I was properly attired and settled’ down 
in our new rooms, Haworthy started out for the doctors. 
In about half-an-hour he returned with two men of 
imposing appearance, who gazed at me on entering as if 

were some new kind of dog and they were a little 
doubtful whether I bit. 

JI bowed to the first one graciously, and observed 
in a confident voice : 

“Ha! my Lord Bothwell, how goes it? We are 
pleased to have you here.” 

Then, turning to the other, I pretended to start back 
in indignation. 

“What ! ps man, what dost thou here ? 
We are tired of thy preaching, and will have no more. 
Leave the presence, I say!” 

The poor man seemed considerably disconcerted by 
this attack, and kept at the other end of the room. 
His.colleague advanced. P 

i You do not look well,” he said, “let me feel gour 
pulse. 

“What, Bothwell turned leech?” I said, laughing. 


“Nay, bold man, send some pee hysician here if — 


thou art afeard of me.” And I dodged his hand. 

I suppose it was a mere form, for he didn’t press 
it. Meanwhile I threw such furious looks at the poor 
man whom I pretended to take for Knox, that he was 
afraid to come two yards beyond the door. I could hear 
Haworthy assuring him in low tones that I was never 
violent, unless people treated me as a man. 

Then Lord Bothwell ventured to tread on the delicate 
ground. Hesaid to me: 

“ Excuse me, sir, but-——” ' 

I let him get no further. I jumped out of my chair 
and began to rave and storm in such a way that he 
darted to the door and out of the room without: more 
ado. Poor John Knox, I believe, was already half way 
down the street. 

However, we had accomplished our object, and we set 
out by the next train for Stirling. : 

It was arian ak when we drove up to the outer 
gates of Dr. Raebell’s premises. To my view, whether 
it was fancy or not, a chill gloom seemed to hang 
over the place and give it quite a different character to 
what it bore on my last visit. 

We were received by the doctor in.the same study, 
but the prints didn’t seem quite so cheerful this ,ti 
and I noticed a deposit of dust of some weeks’ ding 
in the saucer out of which the eagle was taking his 
refreshment. 

Dr. Raebell noticed the direction of my eyes, and 
almost before we were seated he began: 

“Ah, I see you looking at that group—a replica, 
of course, not an original; my emoluments here do not 
admit of that: You observe the idea, no doubt. The 
eagle, unchained, is reconciled to its capirity, by the 
loving attentions of its captor—an emblem, I would 
observe, of the system pursued in this establishment.” 

Haworthy, who had not heard this touching little 
speech before, was visibly impressed by it, and, as far as 
I could see, he formed a very favourable opinion of our 
host. It is true that he has since assured me that he was 
only acting his part. 

re soon as Dr. Raebell had relieved his mind of tu 
burden upon it, I fixed my eyes upon his face, and 
observed in the most matter-of-fact tones I could com- 
mand, “I am Mary, Queen of Scots.” 

I suppose he was used to receiving disc!osures of a 
similar kind, for he showed no discomposure. He simply 
said: 

“Oh, indeed,” as if I had mentioned that my name was 
Smith; and then he turned for an explanat:on to my 
companion. 

“T have persuaded the Queen to come here for a 
short time,” said Haworthy, “in order to be in safety 
from her enemies——” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “ Queen Elizabeth is after me. 
Do you know Queen Elizabeth?” 

“T have often heard of her,” replied the doctor, in 
a soothing, unctuous voice, “but she never comes near 
here.” 

“Perhaps you will let her Majesty retire with one of 
your women,” Haworthy resumed, ‘‘ while I explain the 
situation to you.” ; 

The other nodded and rang the bell. Aman, who was 
no doubt a keeper, entered, and Dr. Raebell bade him 
fetch Mrs. Ferrier. 

“She is our lady superintendent,” he explained to 
Haworthy, “a most trustworthy person, and kind to a 
fault.” Mrs. Ferrier did not look kind toa fault. Mrs. 
Ferrier did not look kind at all. 

She was certainly over fifty, and I could not believe 
that she had ever looked good-natured, even at fifteen. 
It was not that her hair was badly dyed, and that her 
acquired teeth did not fit well, nor yet that one of her 
eyes showed a slight difference of opinion from the 
other as to the direction in which any given object was 
situated. Nor was it the gloomy draperies in which she 
enshrouded her person, nor the unpleasantly ag; ive 
way in which she planted her feet upon the floor in 
waking. It was an undefinable something lurking in 
her whole expression and in every look and movement 


Site 


| ahe taken to me lately, since her 
“ What friend was that?” I asked. But I knew what 
'| the answer would 


| “Mrs. Robins. §] 

her yesterday.” T.. vee HS 

- Leaw she was a simple, trustful little creature, who 
would not be quick to detect i ies. So I said 


“I wonder if that was the Mrs. Robins I used to 
She waa. very lovely woman, quite young, with 


“ That’s the one!” she interrupted, eagerly. ‘“ Were 
you a friend of hers ?” 

“I was very much interested in her,” I answered, 
cautiously. . 

Ophelia looked earnestly at me for a moment, and 
then said in low tones: : 
- “Tf you are a friend of ‘hers, then I think I will tell 
‘ a-secret about her. But you mustn't tell it to any- 

ly else, will you P” 
“ Certainly not.” 


She glan round to see coast was clear, then 
bent her lips close to my ear and whispered : 

“It’s a dreadful thing to have on my mind, and I 
daren’t trust it to anybody else. You know that Mra. 
Robins died:and was buried yesterday P” 

“ yes.” 4 
ge oacret Sh cei eo rt 

) col 
the lid of her coffin!” 


Foi t dogs. want that”: she ‘grumbled. 


Ophelia. “Thvegh i aithchel 0° Seal importance to 
cone Siy that they produced a weird 

es. But there is something in the 

) of a place like this enough to tell on 


aoa el aed f her has 
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a Sie et 2 or whether she was al soloed 
athe getting up and yaving my sufficiently except at inter. 


Tiest! aca fy Out I drifted 


as f good feeliz 
wards his patient, it might be worth while to try and 
i- | broach the subject to him. . He was not in-the room, so 


better mind her own business,” 
ishly, “Dr. Graham’s been 

0d, do mean?” I cri heart 
incidenon cried, my 
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“You pgs that’ most of the people here 


“You eco that woman Qver th 

“You see , woman over there with red hair—no 
I. don’t mean Mys. Maybrick, I mean that one by th: 
pean Ba claims to be Queen Victoria; now that's 


“Quite so. Undoubtedly it is so. The only thing ix 
ata the poor thing—take pity on her and humour 


“Yes, but it is so very absurd, you know. She can't 

pay Queen Victoria, because Mary, Queen of 

ta, long before Queen Victoria waa born, anil 

as I’m Mary, Queen of Scots, of course Queen Victori: 
ten’t born yet.” . ™" 

as true. agree wi She must be mis. 
taken,” -he said in his most soo’ tones. 

“ And thatisn’t all. She says there isa Dr. Graham 
here, but that’s wrong again. Now I want to know 
about Dr. Graham, because I suspect him of being a 
PY from Queen Elizabeth. Where is this man?” 

spoke quite fiercely. Dr. Raebell continued to soothe 
me. 

* Oh, he’s gone. I sent him away some time before 

uu came.”.. . 

“Why did send him away P” 

“Oh, not: for any particular reason, except that I 

ted. to . His successor will be here ina few 
to know that he hates Queen 
Ehzabeth like poison.” 


I professed myself pleased at this information, and 
then allowed the proprietor to shake me off. 

Findi ia still unresponsive, I made my way to 
the side of one of the gentlemen. As I drew near he 
made a gesture to keep me off : 

“Don’t come too close, ma’am,” he said, “and what- 
ever you do, don’t breathe on me, or I shall melt. You 
know I am made of butter.” 

“ Dear et ee my distance. “I 
am very sorry ear at personage are you ?” 

He smiled scornfully. 

“Oh, I don’t set up to be anybody but plain James 
Fraser, of Dumbarton. I’m not one of these poor 
i T’m not mad, you know.” e 
“T see!” I murmured, trying to look as if I thought 


‘ou, 


wan D 
days, and I have reason 


ple might breathe on 
if I sta ne i beckatigt= 
i mg eno e doctor 
thinks I shall geadtupily harden into cheese. That will 
bea t improvement, a see.” 
6 said, 


of tone which Dr. used towards myself 
just before. “You will be much less liable to melt 
then.” 

“Yes, it will be much more comfortable in many 
ways. The only danger then will be from the mice. 
You know mice are very fond of cheese.” 

“ Are they indeed ?” 


as to:keep them away, but now he’s 
left, and I don’t know what I shall do.’ 
“Was he a nice man?” 


icular care of 
didn’t look ill. She looked just 
ever did all the 
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. Fortunately, I have my po teau here, with a 
lock sctutrasted Os Soaapl tigen fe only two other 


original 


= hattiell 


men in Europe beside myself, so my diary is safe from 
all but violence. 

After breakfast and family prayers, conducted on 
our side of the house by Mrs. erie I took a walk 
through the grounds. Considerable liberty seemed to 
be allowed to the patients, none of whom, I suppose, 
were much given to violence. I spent my time in 
cultivating the friendship of a gardener, with a view to 
future emergencies. He seemed a good-natured, but stub- 
born sort of fellow, and I wag glad to find that he was 
the father of Lady Redleigh’s little pet. He referred to 
“Mrs. Robins” with tears in his eyes, and declared that 
the whole staff of the place, with the exception of Mrs. 
Ferrier, were devoted to her. 

I gave him a sovereign in order to encourage a 
lively sense of favours to come. I took a good look 
round the premises at the same time. There was no 
mistaking their character. I was in a downright prison, 
without a chance of escape, so far as any ordi in- 
dividual was concerned. I looked over the re, 
cheerless grounds, strewn with fallen leaves, and sur- 
rounded by their high stone wall, and reflected that the 
aber creature whose ini. I had ome to sees “tn 
and, if necessary, avenge; spent. three years of her 
life in these gloomy precincts with no society but that 
of lunatics and keepers. It was a melancholy story. 

In the afternoon I found my friend Ophelia in a 
communicative mood. The poor thing was walkin 
about by herself, looking for the gardner's child, and 
joined her in the search. 

We were not successful, and returned indoors, as it 
was beginning to drizzle. Ophelia then offered to show 
me over the building, and we went through several 
rooms and passages. 

At length we came to the end of a corrider which 
I seemed to remember. I was beginning to go down it 
when my mipesion clutched me by the sleeve and 
said, in agitated tones: 

“ Don’t go down there!” - 

“Why not?” I said. 

“ That is the way tothe padded room,” she whispered, 
and gers a shudder. 

I shuddered myself by the contagion of her dread. I 
now remembered perfectly having been taken along this 
paseage on my former visit. But before turning away 

noticed there were three doors altogether in the 
passage, and I asked Ophelia: 

“What are those other rooms, though ?” 

“The one onthe right is Dr. Graham’s room; at least, 
it was when he was here. The other’— here her voice 
sank to a whi “is Mre. Merchant's cell.” 

I was struck both by the change in her manner and 
the use of the word cell instead of room. 

“ Why, who is she, and why is she put there P ” I said. 

The girl looked at me wistfully as if asking to be 
spared the recital. But my curiosity had been too 
keenly aroused, and, besides, it was my duty to know 
everything that was to be known about the place I had 
come to. 

“We don't often talk pees said pass 
length, drawing me away from the spot as she spoke; 
site too hoeribla, She“is a raving maniac, with 
intervals of dull idiotic. stupor. They never dare let 
her out,. night or ‘day, and some of the patients say she 
is always ined to the wall. There is no window to 
her room, because any sort of light makes her worse; so 
she ds ‘her whole life in total darkness.” 

“( gracious, how dreadful!” I exclaimed. “ And 
how long has she been like that?” 

“ Twenty years,” said Ophelia, trembling. “Oh, don’t 
make me about it, it frightens me so. For I 
sometimes think”—and here again she lowered her 

voice to a whisper—‘“that when Mrs. Merchant dies 
they will put me in there.” 

E pave me quite a shock to hear the meek, pitiful- 
looking creature falter out this horrible memenais I 
did my best to soothe her and aere her fears, but it 
was no use. The only thing I could think of to say was: 
“But Mrs. Merchant may not die for ever so many 


“Oh, yes, she will; she is an old woman now. And 


“the patients say that her'son in Australia doesn’t send 


ly, and that Dr. Raebell 
won't be’ when she die.” 
Poor Ophelia! I felt guilty of a sort of cruelty in 
having started the topic, and I tried to get her to talk 
ni dina, Hut thie’ was nok te Gs dice, and 

y reapeed into the heavy state of the 


igh 
on canmnk veer well account for it, but from the moment 
I heard this truly fearful story, a feeling began to take 
rs. Merchant. 


duty 

with the scene of Lady Redlei 
secrecy in which this wretched : 
exerted a fascina Sm of . own oren may mind, apart 

altogether from the quest I was engaged on. 
I recalled, moreover, the fact that it was the following 
up of what. appeared to be but aside issue from my 
: taak that had brought me down to Dr. Raebell's 
atall.’ It-was not for me to neglect anything, however 
My mind was made up pretty soon. 


; useless. 
Twoull expe the forbidden corridor this very night. 


came in to bed early again, and employed “y time 


I 
in ing. the preceding pages in my diary. I have 
2 we ad Pp a 


urnished me with 


made necessary tions for an exploration. 
‘My all-important portmanteau has f 
a 


suit of man’s clothes, a dark lantern, a pair of shoes 
_ With list soles, and a bunch of skeleton keys. Besides 
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‘thése; F have aimed myself with a revolver, and a strong, 


serviceable knife. 
° ° ° ® ° 

I had laid down the pen and got out of my chair, when 
I noticed an unexpected and startling phenomenon. 
From the window of my room I overlook the wing in 
which the three rooms described by Ophelia are situated. 
I have just looked out, and I have seen that there is a 
light in Dr. Graham's chamber. 

I know not what to think of this. It makes my task 
doubly difficult, yet it isin iteelf a mystery which I 
must solve at any cost. 

Well, the next two hours will see me triumphant or-—. 


CHAPTER X. 
Moke Discoveries THAN ONE. 


ALTHOUGH the detective had tried to reassure himself 
in making the last entries in his diary, it was with a 
beating heart and uneasy mind that he covered the 
light in his dark lantern and moved towards the door of 
his room. 

It was, of course, locked, but as the same key was 
used for all the doors, the aye was left free ; and it 
war an easy matter for Wright to shoot back the bolt by 
means of one of the keys on his bunch. 

Allowing only the very faintest gleam to escape from 
his lantern, he crept cautiously along the passage on 
which his bedroom opened. Then he descended a 
staircase, and worked his way round to the corridor lead- 
ing into the wing for which he was bound. - 

e held his breath as he crept along towards the 
room from which the mysterious li wht proceeded. 
Arrived at the door, he put his ear to the keyhole and 
listened. 

For some moments he heard nothing. Presently the 
soft, regular sound of deep breathing penetrated to his 
ear. Apparently the person in the room, whoever he 
might be, had fallen asleep without extinguishing the 
light. But the detective was determined not to act 
hastily, and he knelt at the door, listening for a full ten 
minutes before he ventured upon his next move. 

This was to try the handle of the door. To his sur- 
pore it yielded atonce. Theinmate of the room had not 

ocked it, nor had it been locked from outside. 

This caused him to hesitate and reflect for another 
minute. Clearly the slumberer was not apatient. Who 
then could it be ? 

Probably Dr. Graham's successor, arrived that very 
night, was the solution that suggested itself to him. 
He opened the door, silently but touly, and entered. 

The room was lit merely by the faint gleam of a 
night-light, but to the detective’s eyes, after groping 
his way through the dark passages, this was almost a 
dazzling ‘illumination. Shading his eyes with one hand, 
he glanced towards the bed. 

e sight that met his eyes drew from him a stifled 
exclamation. The artificial hair was gone, the lips had 
collapsed over the toothless s, but still there was 
no mistaking the identity of the sleeper. It was Mrs. 
Ferrier. 

What was ‘she doing in this quarter of the building? 
Her room had been pointed out to him earlier in the 
day on the same corridor as his own. The change must 
have been sudden and secret. 

While these thoughts were passing through his 
mind, he Segue me aware that the woman 
before him was a’ ane First she shifted her position, 
and then she turned her head in his direction, and 
gradually unclosed her eyes. 

It was a terrible moment for both. On his part the 
detective saw all his plans frustrated if the woman 
should scream loudly enough to bring attendants to the 

before he had time to escape. On her part, Mrs. 

errier, hardly eme: from her slumbers, saw herself 
at the mercy of probably some escaped lunatic who 
might be bent on taking her life. 

Fortunately for Wright, the woman’s training had 
taught her that the most dangerous thing to do in a 
situation of the kind was to show signs of fear, or to 
scream for aid. She therefore collected herself quickly, 
and, fixing her eyes steadily on the intruder, began to 
slowly raise herself in the ded. 

That line of conduct on her part saved the detective. 
Falling instantly into the part which he saw she had 
assigned him, he moved submissive!y towards her, like 
one who fears a mistress. 

“Who are you? "said Mrs. Ferrier, in a firm voice. 

For answer the detective dropped his lantern and 

ve one spring at his victim, round whose skinny 
i his fingers were at once clasped. She had no 
time to shriek out, but she struggled with terrific 
energy, like one who believed that her last hour had 
come, and the detective had to fairly throttle her to save 
himself from having his eyes torn out. 

The gle did not last long, as might have been 
expected when a strong, active man was engaged against 
an old woman, however tough and wiry. As soon as her 
frantic efforts relaxed, Wright released her throat and 
manufactured a with the pillow and one of the 
sheets. He tied her arms firmly to her sides with 
another sheet, and ended by seouring her tightly to 
the bed-post. Then, and not before, he threw a glass 
of water in her face, and she regained consciousness. 

Her captor was now in something of a difficulty. 
He had got her in his power, and it seemed a splendid 
opportunity for dragging from her anything she knew 
as to Laura’s fate. On the other hand, the first ques- 
tion on the subject would reveal that he was not the 
madman he seemed, and he might thus be destroying 
his chances for the future. 


While he was deliberating what course to take, Mrs. 


Ferrier was coming to herself. The detective’s keen 
eyes were upon her as she did so, and he ‘noticed that 
her first movement on recovering consciousness was to 
glance, not at his own features, ag would have seemed 
natygal, but at a chest of drawers in a corner of the 
room 


For a man like Wright, who let nothing escape him, 
this glance was quiteenough. Had Mrs, Ferrier said in 
so many words, “Don’t touch that bureau,” he would 
not have divined more readily that it contained some- 
thing which she desired to conceal. Before the wretched 
woman had time to repent her rash impulse, he was 
before the piece of furniture, eagerly ransacking its 
contents. 

The search did not take long. In the second drawer 
le pulled out he found a locked leather case, which he 
a upon and bronght to the light. He saw that the 
lock was too small for any of his falee keys to open, 80 
he calmly took up the woman’s dress and rummaged 
the pocket for her bunch of keys. It was the work of 
another instant to gp the case, and the moment it was 
opened his eyes fell upon a prize that rewarded and 
justified all the steps he had taken to obtain it. 

It was an oblong paper packet, on the cover of which, 
in a trembling feminine hand, these words were 
written : 

“FOR THE LOVE OF Gop! Forward this packet un- 
a tothe Earl of Fatheringham, at Fatheringham 

owers, Stalneshire.” 

Mrs. Ferrier had disobeyed one-half of this solemn 
injunction; she had not forwarded the packet. + The de- 
tective disobeyed the other half, for he opened it with- 
out hesitation. 

In doing this he felt himself doubly justified. In 
the first place he was the Earl's confidential agent, with 
implied authority to take any step that might seem 
advisable, and there was neither time nor opportanity 
to consult Lord Fatheringham himself. 6 second 
place, he was an officer of the law, sworn to discover 
criminals and bring them to justice, and he held in his 
hands what was probably a most important clue to’ the 
crime of which he suspected Mrs. Ferrier and Mrs. 
Ferrier’s master. Without stopping an instant, there- 
fore, he tore = ger the envelope. 

It contained a manuscript of some length. Glancing 
through it, he could see that the handwriting, compara- 
tively firm in the beginning, grew more and more un- 
certain and shaky towards the close. He made up his 
mind to read it then and there. Shifting the night- 
light to a favourable position on a corner of the chest, he 
took up his position with his back to the light and his 
face towards his prisoner, so that the least movement o- 
her part would attract his attention. And in tl | 
position, under those strange circumstances, aloné at 
midnight with her m , ga 
bound by his own hand, before him, in the most di 
quarter of the madhonuse, where she had written it, h 
read Laura's last testament. are 

“Dear Lord Fatheringham,” it began, “I implore 
you, do not throw this away as the writing of a mad. 
woman. Read it to the end before you decide what to 
think of it and of me. 

“T hope it will not offend = to receive this. You 
will wonder, no doubt, why I should address myself to 
you. Must I confess it? It is because I have no other 
friend in the world, except my father, and I dare not 
write to him. You will soon see why. 

“This is at once a confession and an explanation. 
Let me, without spending any more words by way of 
introduction, come at once to 7 story. 

‘Probably, beyond the fact that I was the Rector of 
Haughton’s daughter, that my name was coupled once 
for a short time with Lord East’s, and that you met 
me on two occasions, once when you danced with me 
at the ball at Stalne, and once when I came to a 
ne party at the Towers, and you showed me some 

indness, you know or remember nothing about me tiil 
my marriage with Sir Arthur Redleigh. 

“You may have heard, though, that for the year or 


two before that Thad many admirers among 
the young men in the district. I was, in fact, what is 
called a But after some time my father began to 


remark that I showed no preference for any of the men 

who paid attentions to me; and he spoke to me on the 

subject. He told me we were very poor (which I knew was 

true) and that my brother at Oxford was extravagant, and 
had involved himself in debt, and in fact he hinted pretty 
plainly that it was desirable that I should'make % good 
match. I promised him that if I received an offer from 
anyone whom I could really care for I would accept it, 
and this put him off for a time. 

“Soon after this Sir Arthur Redleigh began to call 
at the Rectory, and to behave towards me in a way 
that showed his intentions pretty plainly. I held him 
at a distance as long as I could, an I believe he 
consulted my father, and secured his will by very 
lavish offers in the way of settlements. At allevents, my 
father returned to the attack Boge tne rien of 
recommending marriage generally, he strongly u me 
to accept Sir pene Redleigh. Sir Arthur had not at that 
time actually proposed to me, but of course there was no 
doubt ih anyone’s mind as to his readiness to do so if I 
gave him the geen : 

“This time I thought I ought to speak plainly, 
and I told my father that I would not marry a man 
whom I did not love. I said I had no particular dislike 
for Sir Arthur Redleigh, for though he had the 
reputation of being a fast, drinking man, he had always 
conducted himself in my presence in the most unex- 

| ceptionable manner. But I could not feel anything 
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Af L-havs done , and. many people will say Ili 
done wry wrong, I have been severely Paniahed, and am 
being still. I'am without a-friend. I dare yo 
hold with the poor lunatics: themselves, fo; 
-_ a losing my own eS tao Iba has haunted 
since I came here, an n the. bitterest rt 
eT eo ed sa ect 
_« assi . am, is a and amialle 
man, and one.whom I should he disposed to trust.” But 
it is the curse of my miserable false position that I dare 
not hold any rational intercourse with either him or any 
other ‘sane person, for fear my own sanity should |). 
ered. As it is, I have sometimes fancied that 
both Dr. Graham and Raebell suspect more than they 


pretend. 
“The worst troubles I have had hare have been th: 
i aut gees pos He does not seem to 
ve given up the hope of my recovery, and I great) 
dread that recipaleted of the place may sugeeat 4 
him that I'am less mad than I seem. I have to throw 
a into the most violent frenzies I can command 
whenever he comes, and that results in my having to 
endure ine ignominy of the padded room. 
vhat alarmed me most.has been the offer which 
proprietar has lately made to me, to send me away 
vé in freedom in- some sequestered part of the 
omar I cannot believe they would make me this 
offer if my acting continued to impose on them, and I 
dread lest it contains a trap. My fear is that were | 
once outside these walls Sir Arthur would make me his 
prisoner, and boldly tell me he had ceased to believe in 
my insanity. 

“ My only hope now is to be allowed to remain in this 
asylum, with its miseries, till death shall sever the 
bond I have formed, and either send me back into the 
world a free woman or take me away, though I deserve 
it not, toa Beapier world than this can ever be to me. 

“ That is have to say. The dread that has come 
over me ever and again of has moved me to commit 
my story to paper, so that if occasion should arise I miy 
be able to transmit it by means of my friend the 
gardener. I do not know that you would be able to help 
me, even if you were disposed to; but it would be a 
certain consolation to think that there was one friend 
(if I may still use that word) who understood, and 
perhaps pitied, the fate of, dear Lord Fatheringham, 
yours very truly and sincerely, 

. “Lavga Brown 
“(otherwise Redleigh).” 

Here there was a space left in the manuscript. When 
it was resumed it was in pencil, and the writing was 
much less clear and to decipher. 

“ Postscript.—I did not think that I should so soon 
be adding to ey Iam ina state of great dis- 
tress and alarm. . Graham left a couple of days ago, 
and they have removed me to his room. It is very 
horrible to me to think that Iam now in a room opposite 
the cell of the Bedlamite. They tell me that I am ill, 
and Dr. Raebell is prescribing for me. So far I have 
7 as ill effects from the medicine. What will come 
ne ” 


moment I began 
T ‘had married, and an awful, sickly horror gradually 


he only wonder | 


} confounded by a | the 
wen been prepared | to 


“ference: fo: 


“ By Jove! I believe she was no more mad than I 
Then his eye suddenly fell on Mrs. Ferrier. She had 
been watching him intently, and now at these words her 
countenance tur ashy pale, and her eyes shot out a 
glance of despair. . 


jooeent 


CHAPTER XI. 
as well as I can in your Tsaraae Fixe, 


Leaving Mrs. Ferrier to her own reflections, which did 
not appear to be of a very comfortable nature, the 
‘detective hurried. on with his reading. Time was 
passing, and it was important for him to finish the 
mmanuacript before any. interruption took place. 

“T selected (the manuscript went on} themoment when 
he train pla: horrid 


Mary. 

and before he could say 

rushed into an inner compartment of the 
barred the doo’ 


take closed and. r. . Then followed a fresh entry, evidently at a later date. 
reached Glasgow he got me out with the; “Iam keeping this manuscript behind the chest of 
;-and for of the railway officials, and took me drawers. I hope that if. anything happens to me the 
that our . I waited till we got intoa room upstairsand | next assistant will find it, and, if he is an honest man 


: 
i 


If into a frenzy, and frightened him into 
aid 

...“ The. who arrived. on. the scene. did not take 
hin ‘axplsining to Sir Arthur (who. was .protiy, well 

ir hur (who was ty. we 

cowie’ g by this time) that my. condition va ve not 
uncommon result of intense excitement acting on a 
highly nervous ‘temperament. And he wound up by 
recommending that my father should be telegra: for, 
and that if his presence failed to restore me, I should be 


like Dr. Graham, send it on to you.” 

“He would have been more likely to hand it over {o 
Raebell,” muttered the detective. Then he read cn 
feverishly. ‘The acrawl was now very faint indeed. 

“Dr. ebell has just been in. He came straight 
from the Bedlamite’s room. I can hear her chain clank- 
ing in.the night sometimes. But perhaps it is only my 
fancy. Am I really losing my reason? There is a 
vague atmosphere of dread all around me. The doctor 
has just given me some more medicine, but he didn't 
wait to see me drink it, and I have poured it away. I 
have now been locked in this room five days, and seen 
no one but him and Mrs, Ferrier. I always dreaded 
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“This is the sixth day of my imprisonment. I took 
courage to-day to % Dr. 
that I did not feel in any way ill. He smiled at me, and 


feel that so ing evil is in contemplation. . 
“ Alas! T can Easy believe’ m: yee ! I have just 
carried past i ! 


“TI i from any outbreak of frenzy in my | and 
: , but I persisted in talking of 


d eke myself as-| she did 80, that d enemy would be the one tu 
to be | the Virgin, and I saw that-I-had convinced him of my this last trace of her crime. 
, madness. That same da; ‘brought me to Auchter-| “Finishing his. ‘perusal with his feelings wrought to 


shivering in front of him. He gripped her in 
iron grasp, and shook her from head to tack, in spite 
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the look, a weird and ghastly sound came through the 
doorway, congealing the listener's very blood in his 
veins... 

It.was the sound that Laura had described—the clank 
of the Bedlamite’s chain. ; 

As the noise fell upon his ear, Wright reeled as if he 
had received a stunning blow. ie as lightning 
he snatched up his dark lantern, turn beta! ip full on, 
and bounded out into the corridor‘and tow: the door 
of the cell like one d. 

The door was not locked. That precaution was ren- 
dered unnecessary by amore revolting one. Theinmate 
of that room never got within reach of the door. 

He tore it m with frantic ene and rushed in. 
The full light of his lantern fell upon the farther side of 
the cell and revealed all. The appalling ce which 
he had just conceived was but too well founded. There, 
on. the straw which alone protected her from the cold 
stone floor, there, in that dark and noisome dungeon to 
which a ray of daylight never penetrated, there, covered 
with rags, and chained and padlocked to the wall like a 
wild beast, lay the once proud and beautiful wife of Sir 
Arthur Redleigh. . 

‘The’ detective und his teeth together in the 
fiercest curse that fo had ever framed, and then; setting 
down his lantern on the bare floor—for there was no 
furniture—he rushed to her side. 

Alas! She repelled him with a vacant stare. Heaven 
had shown her ater mercy than man. She had 
ceased to suffer. She was mad. ; 

With the tears starting to his eyes her deliverer grasped 
the padlock in his hand, and tried to wrench it asunder 
by main force. It resisted his efforts, but he bethought 
him of his bunch of keys, and fortunately one of them 
fitted the wards. Another instant and the hideous 
manacles had fallen off, and he had pavght the poor 
woman in his arms and borne her from the hateful spot. 

Just as he reached the door, his ears were greeted by a 
terrific yell. While he had been reading Laura’s epistle, 
Mrs: Ferrier had abe managed to wriggle herself 
partly free from the hastily-constructed gag, and as soon 
aa he dashed out of the room she exerted herself succes- 
fully in wrenching her head ory away from the pillow. 
Nosooner had she accomplished this than she set up a 
piercing yell for aid. 

There was no time for the detective to hesitate. 
Leaving Laura for a moment in the penne he rushed 
back into the bedroom and dealt the hag a blow with his 
fist that effectually silenced her for some hours to come. 

He then drew his revolver, cocked it, and went back 
to his helpless c ; . 

“ Come, Lady igh,” he said, encouragingly, “ we 
are going away from here at once.” : 

unhappy creature turned a wondering ase 
upon him, an drew back a step or two into her cell. 

“No, no,” she said, “I mustn't I’m never to 
ledve this room again for the rest of my life. Don’t 

ou know who I am? I’m not Lady HKedleigh now. 
Fm Mrs. Merchant, the Bedlamite.” 

She did not say it with any show of irritation, but in 
a meek, helpless sort of way. Smothering his fury at 


the cle of her condition as best he could, the 
detective caught her firmly round the waist with his left 
’ arin, Bud batt oualied: carried her:along the passage. 


In his right hand he held the revolver, and the lante’ 
he had hung on to a button of his coat. 

. . Suddenly, just as they got to the end of the a 

bright Bight shone out in front of them, and the way 

was barred by Dr. Raebell, also armed with a revolver, 

~- and by-two burly keepers, carrying bludgeons of for- 
idable ay ce. 

“Stop !” cried the doctor to his assistants, at 
the same time pointing his weapon at Wright. “It’s 
the Bedlamite escaping, and a with her.” 

Laura’s face was hidden from view by her long hair, 
which had fallen over it in disorder aa her protector 
hurried her along. He now set her down against the 
wall, and, ing his own weapon ut the proprietor of 
the asylum, exclaimed: 

“Dr. Raebell, let mé pass at your peril!” 

“Don’t let him! He is mad!” cried the other. “Take 
that pistol from him.” 

The two keepers moved forward. . 

-“ Another step, and I fire!” cried the detective. 

They drew back. . ; 

“ Let us or your lives shall pay for it,” he said, 
advancing in his turn. 

“Never! Come ny Seether ana shalt fire,” answered 
Rae looking pale but determined. 
ns Tos brief poly they stood there facing each other. 
“Must I kill them?” was the thought passing through 
the detective's mind. ‘“ Who is he?” was the question 
in Dr. Raebell’s: 


The latter was the first to break the grim silence. 


em , just as you received Lady Redleigh under 
the titi of ire. Robing, and Tried rs. Mer- 


. Icame 
inquire into the suspected murder of Lady Red- 
known to as Mrs. Robins. I am a detective 
'Bedtland Yard, vent down here by the Earl of 
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Fatheringham, and I have friends outside who’ will 
bring the police here and ransack the place to ite foun- 
dations if I.am-detained. In the Queen’s name, I 
command you to let me pass!” 

The two.men, bewildered: and terrified, drew back 
before’ him. “He took Laura by the hand, and she made 
a step forward with him. Then Dr. Raebell, over- 
whelmed as he was, made one last attempt. 

’ “Stop the woman!” he said. ‘“ Noone has a right to 
take her away.” 

The assistants hesitated for an instant, and looked as 
if they were prepared to obey. All at once they threw 
down their bludgeons and shrank back trembling, with 
the exclamation upon their lips : 

“Mrs. Robins’s ghost !”” 

Laura had brushed aside her hair, and gazed full at 
them, and they were soul-stricken at the sight of one 
whose burial they thought they had taken part in only 
a day or two before. 

Inly wondering at this opportune action on her part, 
Wright seized the advantage to hurry past the astounded | 

up, and on to the front-door of the premises. Here 
he rapidly undid the fastenings, and in another moment 
they were outside in the grounds. | 

ut as they made their way towards the outer gate, | 
the detective heard the sound of pursuit behind him. | 
Apparently Dr. Raebell had recovered from his stupe- | 
faction, and had succeeded in persuading the keepers to 
bear him out in a desperate resistance. There was | 
nothing for it but to run. 

“Come, Lady Redleigh,” he said, impressively, “we 
mu&t go quicker. We must run.” 

To his surprise she obeyed him at once, and they , 
soon arrived at the lodge, before their pursuers had well 
got clear of the house. 

Wright knocked loudly at the lodge door, and the | 
gardener was not long in appearing. 

“What is it?” he said. ‘“ Who are you?” 

Wright briefly explained. 

“T am a detective, sent down here to investigate into 
the recent death of Mrs. Robins. I have found her still 
alive, and am taking her away. Open at once.” 

The man failed to understand him. 

“ You must be deceiving me, sir. I saw Mrs. Robins 
buried with my own eyes. And, besides, I can’t open 
the gate without my master’s orders.” 

“Your muster is a scoundrel who has broken the law, ' 
and is now prepared to dare anything to escape the 
consequences. you doubt my word, look at this lady's 
features.” 

He looked, and was startled, but still he did not 
open the gate. The pursuers were now within hail. 

“T can't sir, really. I have my orders, and I daren't | 
disobey them.” 

At this moment his master's voice was heard. 

“That's right, Campbell! They are escaped lunatics. 
Don’t let thein out.” | 

ue detective turned slowly round. He was at bay | 
at last. | 

“Very well,” he said to the gardener, who looked | 
frightened, but obstinate. “If ifere is bloodshed the | 
blame must rest with you. These fiends shan't re-take | 
their victim and torture the last gleam of intellect out | 
of her--while there's an ounce of breath left in Jonas 
Wright's body. If I'm killed let Lord Fatheringham 
know about it, and he will reward you well.” | 

And without further warning he put up his revolver 
and fired a shot at the approaching group. It was too 
dark for him to aim properly, and the shot took no effect. ' 

Then Laura did another thing that astonished the | 
detective. She suddenly went up to the gardener, laid : 
her hands on his shoulders, and said : 

“ How is little Ellen?” 

The effect was magical. The men gave a great 
choking cough, and gasped out : 

“Oh, I can’t stand this!” And he rushed inside | 
for his keys. 

By this time the enemy were well in sight, and their | 
leader now fired his revolver in turn. The bullet struck | 
Wright in the left leg, but he did not fall, and instantly | 
replied with three shots in rapid succession from his own ' 
weapon, with deadly effect. 

Dr. Raebell fell like a log, and one of the keepers, hit | 
in the shoulder, dropped his bludgeon and stopped short. ' 
The third man, who was unhurt, still came on, and was | 
upon Wright before he had time to fire again. Grappling 
with the detective, who was weakened by the wound in 
his leg, he had a’ready forced him on to the ground, 
when the gardener emerged with the key of the gate in 
his hand. 

“Save him, oh, save him!” | 

It was Laura who uttered that cry, and her friend did | 
not wait for ite repetition. Raising the great key high 
above his shoulder, he brought it down with a crash upon 
the keeper's head, just as he was overcoming Wright's 
powers of resistance. 

The man was nearly killed by the blow, and any | 
further resistance by any of the three was out of the 

uestion. Wright at once rose to his feet, regurdless of 
the wound in his leg, and began to thank the gardener. 

“ This shall be the best day’s work you ever did,” he 
said. 

“Oh, aye,” answered the man, speaking with a broad | 
Scotch accent, “I dinna care so much about that, though 
I suppose my job here’s about over. But I wasn’t going 
to let them ill-treat this poor lady after all her kindness 
to my little girl, mad or not mad.” 

u She is no more mad than you or J,” replied the 
detective, firmly, And this time Laura did not 
contradict him. 

In another minute the great gate stood ajar, and 
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' shall be avenged.” 
babe re quietly. 


' emotion. 


party Medielgh and her deliverer were out on the road 
to ts while their friend went to look after the 
wounded. 


secon; 
CHAPTER XII. 
Aut 1s Nor Yet Over. 


THE Ear! of Fatheringham was seated in his library. 
Before him was a letter addressed to Mr. Smith, at the 
Post Office, Stalne. Without opening it, the Earl was 
re-directing it to Mr. Armytage, at 45, St. Bartholomew 
Crescent, Glargow. 

A servant came in, looking slightly flurried and un- 
certain in mind. 

‘A gentleman, my lord, wishes to see you, Mr. 
Armytage.” 

“Bring him instantly,” said the Earl, rising to his 
feet as he spoke. 

He knew whom to expect, and he was not disap- 

inted. The man whom he first met as the Rev. A. 

opingstone, and afterwards as Smith, the gamekeeper, 
walked in, limping slightly, and dressed now in an 


i ordi tweed costume. 


The Karl gazed at him steadfastly till the servant had 
gone out and closed the door behind him. 

“Well, Mr. Wright ?” 

“Well, my lord, I have very much to tell you. I 
hardly know where to begin. But perhaps it will be 
best that I should at once hand you this manuscript. It 
was found in the bedroom occupied by Lady Redleigh.” 

Lord Fatheringham took it and read the superscrip- 


ition. He gave a start. 


“ But why is it addressed to me?” 

“ Read the contents, my lord, and you will soon see.” 
“But someone has opened it already?” 

“Tdidthat. I don’t think you will blame me when 


: you consider all the circumstances, about which I will 


tell you as soon as you have read that.” 
Lord Fatheringham frowned. 
“ How did you get that 


“Well, sit down,” he said. 
“A little token of remembrance from Dr. Raebell. I 


, limp?” 


| made it worse by walking seven miles directly after; 


but it is getting all right again now.” 
He took a seat, and the Earl was soon absorbed in 


, Laura's tragic confession. He read it on steadily to the 


end without a pause. But Wright, who was watching 
him, saw the blood come and go in his face every now 
and then at passages in the narrative. At last he 
reached the end, and, slowly folding up the sheeta, 
solemnly placed them in his breast. 

“If there is justice under the sun,” he said, with a 
sort of slow, mournful, deliberate wrath, “her death 


“Perhaps it is not so bad as you think,” sugges’ 


hat do you mean ? What else have you ga 
Speak, man!’ 

“If your lordship sees, that paper gefds abruptly. As 
far as it is concerned, you hayeo proof that Lady 
Redleigh’s fears turned out to be well-founded.” 

“Spare me this circumlocution. Come to the point at 


once. I insist upon it.” 
“Then I will tell you. Lady Redleigh is still 
alive.” 


Lord Fatheringham gave a deep gasp, and then 
clenched his hands tightly in the effort to smother his 
Once or twice he opened his lips, but his 
feelings were too strong for him to _ 

The detective watched the struggle going on in that 
proud, reserved, solitary nature with silent ae a He 
waited till the Earl seemed to have recovered himself, 
and then launched out into a minute and graphic 
report of his proceedings from the time he had started 
for Scotland. 

Before he had gone far, however, he was interrupted 
by a question : 

“ But where is she all this time ? 
left her? Surely not in that place?” 

“No, no. She came south with us. 
neighbourhood.” 

“Where? At her father’s ?” 

“No, we have not communicated with him yet. I left 
her with Mr. Haworthy.” 

The Earl seemed satisfied for the moment, and Wright 
resumed his narrative. His listener's face assumed 
varying expressions as the detective described the asylum, 
its inmates, its proprietor, and Mrs. Ferrier ; but with 
the first allusion to the horrible story of the Bedlamite, 
the Earl lifted his hand with a forbidding gesture. 

“ Spare me these horrible things,” he said. ‘ Confine 
yourself to your finding of Lady Redleigh.” 

“Tam doing 80, my lord,” was the unmoved reply, and 
Wright steadily proceeded. 

As he did so he saw Lord Fatheringham’s face 
turning greyer as he listened. The horror of it seemed 
to be morethan he could endure. The detective pulled 
up in the middle, and said: . 

“Courage, my lord! There is everything to hope for 

et.” 
- He then went on, and the Earl listened in grim silence 
to the account of the finding of Laura and her melan- 
choly condition. But when the detective came to the 
scene in the corridor, where he had won his way through 
the group of opponents, Lord Fatheringham cast a 
grateful look on him, and exclaimed : 

“That was well done of you!” 

Wright bowed and continued his story, relating the 
incident at the lodge, and finally his desperate encounter 
with his three pursuers. . 

At this point the Earl threw off all reserve. Rising 


Where have you 
She is in this 


\. 
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:. ’ @ claim to legal protection fry: 

ie Rey ; . oS a decree for ju icial separation.’ 

“i ef a: . others brightened. 

; : : dare to resist it,” observed Lora 

.'. “Well, we will lose no time. As so nt 

to the journey you shall go up to my 

ive them the materials to commen s. 


cecaped. and. ie! ay go at once,” responded Wright, “ but I ha: 
T ied nade of some more matters to clear up here before E start. rie 
hea the - first place I have a promise to redeem to this’ 


gen : 

Haworthy, who had been a silent tator of tl 

Speke hl Seen 

aia can ¥ ‘or me P”’ he bled, 
“Ah, I beliee there is no limite whatever to Mr. 
Wright's powers,” said the Earl pleasantly. “But I 
have. Lr te a setter for ie on my 
desk next room, which m tched to-day - 
nae ae y people fe day © 

Mr. Wright darted out to fetch it, and returned with © 
it open in his hand. 

“Shall I read it out?” he said. : 

“ By all means,”. answered the Earl. “But stay, 
Anh ay Lady Redisigh is tired, we had better hear ° 
itin . 3 

As'the three:‘men went out, in pursuance of this sug- 
gestion, Lord Fatheringham turned to the nurse and 


This was the letter which had come for the wondering . 
Smith :— P 


te gl DEaRest ha he “> been hoping - hear fom you, 
suppose you have boen busy looking for a public-house 
to write. But do me @ line soon, there's a dear, because [ 
find it: lonesome mow you are gone? No one ever comes 
the , and I have not any talk of o new keeper in 

' are afraid, and I know that Trevern 

been talking at the Lamb about Sir Arthur, and making 
ba afraid to try for the place. But it won't matter to 


més, 
mine we ought to get's nice little place and do well. I hope we 
shall never Sarvel bat always be we are now, only san will 
write to me at once, won't you, or else I shall worry. ve just 
had my quazter's money from Mr. G. looking worried and 
ill, I fancy. But no more at present, with fond love from. your 
own devoted’ CaTHFRINE. 
P.8.—I think you went away before I heard this. Sir Arthur 
is going to marry again, and what do you think ? Miss G! 


ct 2 
*. CHAPTER XII. 

ALL’s WELL THat ENDs WELL. 
Earty the next day Mr. Wright was afoot, and 
ing a memorable round of visite. He procured the 
game do that he had had twice before from the 
stables of the “Polar Bear,” and started first. for the 
-abode of Mrs. Buriston. — hee ; 
‘Catherine hardly recognised addressed her. 
“Why, Jem, is that P” she said. “You have 


; x” ee -| come out Have you t everything settled P— 
Bay theri is'very anxious tosee youagain,I | wh ” what's the matter? i 
Hl ene she said. “I expect he will want you to stay Koc Joup, anton of ing her to his arms, stood 
here for awhile.”* ie 


- “Will he PI should like that so much.”. She spoke * Gatkerine Buristoa, singe Tene you last, I have had 


SET eee ae waking se a talk with Dr. Draseott.” 

“Then I he will consider it fears She showed her fright at once. 

It'was the himself who He hadentered| “And before I have anythi more to say to you, yon 
in time to hear the last few ‘and he to me. First, what was the 


her with extended hand. os ; a death ?” 
" this] — Ie cevaes tear; anger, sad die 
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N 
that Pree ‘The wretched creature gave a 
a, and laid her . into a fit of hysterics. 
hanged. and kissed her to recover how and. when she 
lunatic, " Reng sed peconeder So Brow: 
that he | indeed though master of the house at home. 
impera- | skilful cer tyes Mr. Wright, on confi. 
if you , seorets in their lives dare 
home as that. 
desire it, him, he came to the point 
as - + 7 
J Do a Heworthy’s.” ho said, « scting 
Bat bir Arthos Reding P B eetesider pec docion cx b> 
Has he not the to claim me?” ghter.” Mr. Grosse was about 
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LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, nr. Birkenhead, 
have received the accompanying Report on 


LIFEBUOY ROYAL DISINFECTANT SOAP, 


from Dr. Karl Enoch, Chemisch, Hygienisches Inst., Hamburg. 
REPORT. 
4 


The examination of the sample of ‘Lifebuoy Royal Disin- 
fectant Soap’ furnished to me by Messrs. Lever Brothers, 
Limited, of Port Sunlight, England, gives tie following re- 
sults as to its action as a disinfectant. ‘ 

Solutions of 1, 2, and § per cent. of Lifebuoy Royal Dis- % 
Infectant Soap in water were made. These’ solutions ‘were? 
brought to Bear on a variety of clean cultivated germs ory 
microbes (Bacillus), in each case a certain exact time being% 
allowed for the operation; and thus the capacity of this soap) 
for destroying the various live and growing germs was proved. % 


THE RESULTS were as follows: , 
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1.—The obstinate Typhoid Microbes, with the § per cent. 
solution, were dead within two hours. 

2.—The operation of this soap on the Cholera Microbes was 
very remarkable, and showed this soap to be in the highest 
degree a disinfectant. These were taken from who had 
died of Cholera in Hamburg, and showed a result as follows:— 

With the 2 per cent. mixture, Cholera Microbes were dead 
within 15 minutes. With the 5 per cent. same were dead 
within 5 minutes. ; 

3-—The Diphtheria Microbes were killed after 2 hours with 
the § per cent. solution. : 

4.—The g§ per cent. solution was tried on fresh Carbuncle ¢? ’ 
germs, and the result showed that the Microbe life was entirely? 
extinct after 4 hours. 


From the foregoing experiments it will be seen that the 
Lifebuoy Ro: Disinfectant Soap is a powerful disinfectant 


Y 
2 


and exterminator of the various germs and microbes of disease. 2; 


(Signed) KARL ENOCH, Chem. Hyglen. Inst, Hamburg. 5 
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the cool insolence that springs from concealed power. 
Mr. Grosse was equally irritated and alarmed. 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Sir Arthur Redleigh is already married.” 

“ But his first wife is dead.” 

“No, she is not.” 

“Sir!” 

“Lady Redleigh is within less than ten miles of this 
house. She is the guest of the Earl of Fatheringham.” 
The man before him literally reeled in his chair. Wright 

romptly followed up the ‘toe by a brief narration of | 
Bir Arthur's plot and its failure. 

The listener's face was a study while this was going 
on. Whatever his real character he could not but be 
rejoiced that his child had escaped the clutches of such 
aman. Yet he still looked troubled and angry. 

“Well, sir.” he said, “all this is a very good reason 
why my daughter should not marry Redleigh. But it ; 
is none at all why she should marry your friend.” 

“True, very true.” 

“Then if you have nothing more to say 

“T have something more to say. Unless you write a 
letter within twenty-four hours to Mr. Haworthy to tell 
him you consent to this marriage—give whatever pre- 
text you like~I shall come to you in my capacity as a 
detective-inspector in her Majesty's service, and ask you 
the question which I now ask you merely inthe capacity 
of a friend of the family: Did you ask Sir Arthur Red- 
leigh to shoot his keeper, or did you shoot him your- 
self ?” 

Mr. Grosse. who had heard him out with visible | 
ayitation, pulled himself together at the close, and | 
answered, loudly and confidentially : 

“Neither. sir. I know not how you have conceived 
such shameful suspicions, which are insulting to me as a 
ventleman andas a magistrate for the county, but I defy 
you to produce the smallest foundation for them. and I: 
warn you that the consequences will be very serious if 
you do not instantly abandon them.” H 

For a moment the detective seemed to be vanquished. | 
But he had not played his last card. | 

“Iwill give you one of my reasons for what you call, 
very truly, a shameful suspicion, if you will first auswer 
a question of mine.” 

* If it is one fit for me to answer.” | 

“Then why have you paid a pension to Catherine 
Burlston ever since the death of Lord East made you 
heir to the earldom of Fatheringham ?” 

It was a crushing overthrow. Mr. Grosse turned red | 
and white by turns, and for many moments he could find 
uo words to answer. 

Finally he managed to say: 

“This accusation is as wicked and baseless as the 
other. Catherine has been a protégcée of my family for 
vears, and nursed my wife many times. pay hera 

msion because she lost her position in the Nurses’ 
Fiatitate, and sppenled to me for assistance.” 

“T see. And her story, and Dr. Druscott’s, about the 
brandy, and the hastening of Lord East's end, are mere 
coincidences, fortunate coincidences for you, but nothing | 
more. Well sir”—the detective arose as he spoke— 
“Tam sorry to have had to refer to these topics. and | 
still more so that they should have to become public | 

roperty. I would have kept silence on them for Mr. | 
eae y's sake, had he married Miss Grosse, but, as it | 
is, the sooner he and others hear of them the better.” 

And he moved towards the door. But Mr. Grosse . 
was only waiting to surrender. 

“ Stay, sir,” he muttered, “ you shall have your letter. | 
My conscience is perfectly clear, but it would kill my wife 
even to hear of such frightful slanders.” And he seated | 
himself at a secretary, and wrote. 

The other wat“hed him with a sardonic smile. and 
then took the letter without a word. 

“T have explained,” said Mr. Grosse, hurtiedly, “ that 
after Redleigh’s shocking behaviour, I have been unable 
to resist my daughter's wishes any more. He can come | 
here as soon as he likes.” 

“You had better expect him this evening,” answered | 
the detective. And he left Broadmead. not to return. | 

Haughton Court was his next point. Here he asked 
for Sir Arthur Redleigh, and though they told him the 
baronet was hardly fit to see anyone, he would brook no | 
denial. 

“Say that it is someone from Dr. Raebell.” he said. 

The message proved effective, and he was speedily | 
shown into the presence of the baronet, who had 
evidently not fully recovered from the last night's 
debauch. As yet he had heard nothing of the recent | 
episode at Auchtertown. Dr. Raebell had been afraid | 
to write. 

“What is it? what's happened?” demanded Sir | 
Arthur, as soon us the visitor und he were alone. 

“ Bad news, Sir Arthur. You know Dr. Raebell and | 

ou agreed that Mrs. Robins, as she was called. was to | 
put into the cell as soon as Mrs. Merchant died, and | 
to take her name?” 

“Yes, well, what was done?” 

“That was what was done. It went all right so far, 
and everybody believed that Mrs. Robins was dead and 
buried. Our other hope was fulfilled, too. Lady Red- ! 
leigh really did lose her reason at last 

“She was not nad, then ¥ ” cried Sir Arthur, excitedly, ' 

“No, never really so. She feigned it to escape from 

ou.” 
we I suspected it from the first!” exchimed 
baronet, witha fearful oath. ‘ Well, go on.” 


” 


the 


“As I was saying, she went really mad and _ believed | 


that she was actually Mrs. Merchant.” 


The baronet looked remorseful. | 


“Good gracions!” 
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change would do her any harm, except by the loneliness 
—but then she always preferred to alone before.” 

The detective heard him with aslight relenting from 
his former enmity. After all, the wrong had not been 
entirely of the baronet’screation. It had been a terribly 
false position from the very first, and possibly Sir 
Arthur had only come out from it a little worse than the 
ordinary run of men would have done. 

“Well, sir, it can't be helped now. What I came to 
tell you was that Lady Redleigh had escaped.” 

“ Escaped!” 

“Yes; or, rather, been carried off. <A detective got 


' into the asylum, disguised as a patient. and brought 


her away by force, after shooting Dr. Raebell and one of 
the keepers.” 
“By Jove! This is Lord Fatheringham's work.” 
“Why do you think that, sir?” 
“Why, because he came to me here, three years ago, 


just after Thad put her in the asylum, and warned me | 


that if a hair of her head were injured he would avenge 


| her.” 


“ Well, you have guessed right. It was he.” 
“ And what has become of her now 7’ 

“She is staying at the Towers.” 

© What, in her madness ?”” 


“She has already ahnost entirely recovered her reason.” | 


“ And does her father know of it ¥” 

“He is staying there with her.” 

“But she is my wife. [have a right to her custody.” 

“She has authorised them to bring a suit for judicial 
separation. 

* But how did you come to hear all this ? 
you?” 
“Why, it’s Smith, the guinekeeper!” 

No, sir my name is nut Smith, and Iam not a game. 
keeper. My name is Wright. and I am the detective 
who rescned Lady Redleigh from the worse than death 
you had exposed her to.” 

Sir Arthur Redleigh staggered to his feet. 

“Then whit are you doing here? © Explain your 
presence, sir! And what did you mean by entering ny 
service in disguise ?” 

“Ah, that was about another little matter.” said the 
detective, also rising. “My interference in Lady Red- 
leigh’s cuse was .merely an episode. I came down here 
on another inquiry, which I think is now very nearly 
completed.” 

“ What inquiry do you mean ¥" demanded Sir Arthur, 
lookin less contident. 

“T mean one into the circumstances of Burlston’s 


death,” retorted the other, with a severe look, under | 


which the baronet quailed. 
“But why ? What for? Who sent you? Was this 
Fatheringhaim’s doing, too?” broke from his lips. 
“Never mind at whose sugvestion I came. 
discovered enough to cast very grave dobt indeed on 


the correctness of the verdict found by the Haughton | 


shopkeepers. Perhaps you would like to enlighten me 
of your own accord ats to what really occurred that day. 
but I caution you now that whatever you may say will 
be taken down, and may be given in evidence against you 
at your trial.” And he produced an official note-Look. 

“Trial!” shouted Sir Arthur, fairly aghast. “ For 
what 7” 

“For wilful murder.” 

“No, no; it’s not so bad as that. 
tell you all, and you will see that your suspicions have 
overshot the mark.” 

* Proceed.” 

“T was not sober that day, I admit,’ said the 
stricken man, “and I oughtn’t to have gone out, but 


, Grosse laughed at me and said it would be all right. It | 
was the first time he had shot over my covers forever so | 


long, and I thought it would seem rude to disoblige him. 
So I went.” 

“ Yes, and then?” 

“Well, the evidence given at the inquest was true as 


! far it went. The man did go on in front; I suppose it 


must have been only a few paces, as they say so. And 
then I did what I shall never be able to understand, and 


what I should never have done unless I'd Leen pretty | 


well out of my senses. I raised my gun in joke and 
pointed it at Burlston from behind.” 

“T see—I see.” 

“And then it went off. I fancied—mind. it must 
have been only my fancy, that Grosse knocked my 
elbow by accident, and that nade it go off, but he swore 
to me most solemnly that that was a delusion, and that 
he never touched ine, and I believe him. 
ease it was the purest accident throughout, though, cf 


course, it was an awful thing for me to go and play such 


a trick as that.” 

The detective listened attentively, and whistled softly 
once or twice to himself. At the end he seemed re- 
luctantly to be convinced, for he remarked : 

“IT confess this solution of it didn’t occur to me. But, 
stity, how was it the boy who was there didn’t say some- 
thing about this ¥” 

Sir Arthur hung his head. 

“T bribed him to hold his tongue,” he aduuiitted. 
wish now I had let him speak out. 
within an ace of letting the cat out of the bag, only the 
coroner stopped him.” : 

The detective dealt himself a blow on the forehead. 

“Fool!” he muttered. “I rever thought of asking 
him what_he was going to say when the coroner shut 


“Ty 


him up. I took it for granted it was only bad language. | , 


But he’s here, I suppose ¥ Let us have him in?” 
“ By all means,” said the baronet, glad at the prospect 
of getting off so cheaply. And he rang the bell and 


Inever thought of that. I never expected that the | gave the required order. 


And I strongly advise you not to resist it.” | 
Who ure | 
A light broke on his mind. and he exclaimed, | 


I have | 


Listen, and I will . 


But in any | 


As it was he was | 


WEEK ENDING 


When the boy appeared, his master said to him. 

“Now, Martin, I want you to tell this gentleman 
truthfully about what happened the day I shot Burlston. 
,; Remember, I don’t want you to keep back anything.” 

“ T have only one question to ask you,” said Wright to 
the bewildered lad. “Do you remember what you were 
saying when the coroner stopped you at the inquest?” 

After a certain amount of fumbling and staring, 
Martin intimated that he did recollect. 

“ What was it?” 

“Well, sir, I were a saying as how S’Arthur a rnnned 
up to keeper, and Muster Grosse, a says to un, ‘ How 
could you be so clumsy 2’ and a says back, angered- 
like,‘ Why the dickens did you jog my arm?’ And 
Muster Grosse says, *Confound you,’ a says, ‘I never 
touched you. You bees drunk.’ ” 

© That's enough,” said Wright, and when the boy had 
left the room, he turned to the baronet : 

| “Well, Sir Arthur, I owe you an apology for my sus- 
tpicions, To shall always have my own opinion about 
Mr. Grosse, but I don't see any use in carrying the 
matter further after this evidence. JT shin't trouble you 
again.” 

And he came away. 

An hour or so later he was closeted with the Earl of 
' Fatheringhium, to whom he related the substance of what 
had passed, together with his own surmises and the 
reasons for then. 

~ LD shall never forgive myself for overlooking the boy's 
evidence.” he concluded. Vin not fit to be a detective. 
1 ought to retire.” 

But the Earl consoled hin, 

~ Never mind, Mr. Wright. In hunting the shadow 
you have found the substance. But for your efforts, 
froucht to hear by what men cull chance, a worse crime 
than this would have gone undetected and undiseovered.” 
— His lordship paused fora iement. and then restmed, 
| with some emotion, © You are a shrewd man, and you 
must have discovered ly now the reason for my enmity 
(awainst Sir Arthur Redleigh. You have accomplished 
)alland more than all, T hoped for when I first sent for 

you, aid when you open this envelope in the train, you 
will find I have not been unerateful.” 

And he handed him a chegne for an amount that sur- 

passed Mr. Wright's most extravagant hopes, and which 
would have almost enabled him to carry out his threat 
' of retiring had he really meant it. 
i Inthe course of their consultation, Lord Fatheringham 
and the detective agreed that it would be best to allow 
the circumstances which cast so terrible a shadow on 
Mr. Grosse to sleep in oblivion, There was hardly what 
‘the law calls proof against him, and the Earl was 
) reluctant to create such a dreadful scandal about Myr. 
Haworthy’s father-in-law and his own kinsman. 

As soon as Wright got to London he made his way to 
the soliciter’s in Theobald Street, and gave him full 
instructions to commence a suit for Judicial separation 
!on behalf of Lady Redleigh. And after one of those 
extraordinary delays which the lawyer bears with so 
much more equanimity than the client, the proceedings 
were actually begun. 

But the suit never came to a hearing. The great 
terminator of quarrels, Death, interposed; and the 
course of life to which Sir Arthur Redleigh resigned 
| himself more recklessly than ever reached its natural 
climax in a last fatal orgie. 
| Immediately the death was known Lady Redleigh and 
her father removed from Fatheringham Towers to the 
Rectory. By his will the baronet left every acre of his 
property to his widow, a tardy act of reparation by 
which she refused to profit. 

It was aimoenth afterwards that Lord Fatheringham 
paid his first callon the widow. She received him with 
some embarrassment. and atter they had talked on 
trival affairs for some time, she put on a rather serious 
tir. and said to him: 

“Lord Fatheringham, we have aereed that I am to 
say nothing more about all your goodness to me. But 
| Thave been afraid sometimes. from your manner, and 
j again from your delay in calling here, that there was 

some misunderstanding between us. You have read it 
‘ certain confession I once wrote for you, and T have 
| been afraid that you may possibly have been misled by 
'a_certain passage in that confessicn, in which I said 
' something about an attachment for someone far beyond 

me. Now, I have been afraid sometimes that you might 

possibly have fallen in the belief that it was you I meant 
i by that, and have therefore trie] to let me see 7 

Here her voice, trembling for some time, forsook her 
altogether. The Earl hastened to her assistance in a sad, 
yet courageous, voice : 

* You have guessed the very reverse of the right cause, 
| Lady Redleizh. I never dreunt for one instant that 
the person alluded to was myself. I could not be so 
| presumptuous. The only reason I have had for restraint 

towards you bas been the fear lest I might forfeit your 
| friendship by being betrayed into a confession of my 
, own, the confession that I have sometimes wished I had 
‘made that day you were at the Towers. For I loved 
| you then. and always shall love yeu. Farewell.” 
' Lord Fatheringham !” 
| Something in the tone made his heart give a great 
‘throb. He turned back, and saw that Laura's face was 
the colour of a poppy 

“Do you want Mr. 
really did mean ?” 
So ends the story, Except this—that when Mr. Grosse 

was last heard of he had ceased to be heir-presumptive to 
| the Earldom of Fatheringham. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. 
From ull tobacconists, or from the} atéutee, 


Cloth Market, Wewcastle -cn - Tyne. 
ES 


oS 
Government grey, only been used 
ttle, much better than common uew. I will 


We are anxious to lous to ulitain son some good, simple 


Patents, and will give Ten 
of the tirst fifty persoas who 
useful and 
ent ul patents are 

such us simple 
toys, games, puzzles, 


Dealers, 


Aces, 


In addition 


I aig so if you have more 
send the best. 


3. Ihvorder to limit the number, each sugges- 


be accompanied by u Postal 


Jone must be sent as early as 


SMOKERS. 


sa'gia shocid try it. 
ART ciyar-holder and rest. 


wild have one. 


ERT HAY, 


or lower set, £1. 
or lower, £2. 


as S !—Good all woul, Sft. 
wide, and weigh over four 
a 


free, for 3a.--From H. J. 


[% DeLicious, 


AMPBELLS 
PATENT BROAD Rr 
Meropeons 


Campbell's’ 4. Melodeon's have Or Organ ene Colential anteed. 
Oe we WITHOUT cr oNr, The Solemn Jeverywhere. Kept b 


Cam 
ie s ‘Paragon lelodeo: 
mpbell’s “ Favourite” Melodeo A 
ir ER OF THE ABOVE BENT TaRnLace Pap TO 
ANY ADDRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
meation * 
Worth Double th 


NO DECEPTION HERE. 
100,000 TESTIMONIALS. “Wa 


| alll 
Tnpertant ‘Testimonial from by 
Champive Meladeon Player of Great Britain, Ireland, 
“Camptell's Patent Melodeons are the 
finest inatruments that have ever oume under my 
touch ard only require a trial toadvertise themselves. 
lodeons ure the only grontue Meludeous 
Beware of worthless imitatisns 


.B — All lovers Bae) should at once rend fur 


juste! 
Gia: gow ‘nstablished @) years.) 


SWEET WEDDING BELLS. 


Ubtainadle of all Stationery yee Fancy 
Patent No, 5482. 


Cured in three minutes by 


INDIAW MIRACLE 


which instantly destroys senaibilityof the exposed 
nerve, pain seldom returning to the tame tooth, 
This marvellous remedy ie prompt, safe, and 
ffectual ir every case, 
H a if Hundreds uf testimonials. 
Bottles 940., Ie. 140., and 2a, Sd. uf your Chemist or 
Store, or hy post, 14a, extra, from 


WESTON, Chemist, RAMSGATE.; 
Abb b bb bbb bbb bbbbbhbbshasaahs 
aye DS 9A | Story & Clark, Bell, ro) GA 
: . | Smith, and D’Alrusine's R 
Cee STANTON, rissagnn] from 34 guineas. Ten years’ warranty 
THR coated 
PEOPLE'S DENTIST. 
$35, STRAND (Opposite Somerset House). 
TEETH on VULCANITE, 2s. 6d.cach, upper 
Best quality, 4a. each, upper 
Completed in four hours when 
juired. Repairing or alterations iu two 
hours. Teeth on platioun, 7s. 
on I8c. gold, 15s., stepping, 28. 6d., extraction, 
1s., painleas, by gas, 5s. 
Houre 10 tii) 7. Saturdays 10 ti & 


the Advertise~e"t apartment, 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


A . SIGNAL SUCCESS. 


“*Fis not in mortals to command success, but, we'll dot ‘more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” 


THE PEARSON POTTERY CO., HANLE 


Are telling fast the most wonderfal Package of Crockery in the World. 


——a 


© for £1 1s. Od. 


100 Pieces 


A beautiful Dinner Service of 50 pieces is guaranteed Worth the Guinea alo! consequently a charmin: 
China Tea Service und a useful C ‘ollection of Crockery are given POR WOTHING. sca . 
Thousunds sold all over the workl, Everybody not only sutisfied but amazed at “the quantity and quality given. 


The ret of the Succoss.—The Pearson Pottery Company are manufacturers, nt middlewen like mauy 
other adverfigers. ‘Phe Pearson Potteries bave nearly 2,000 ft. frontaye to the town of Hanle: 

Hundreds of these packages ure applied for aa ‘Wedding or Birthday Presents. Tana what moro useful 
present can be given? Every item is useful. 


. The Thirty Shilling Bazaar Parcel Is selling well. 
Send a Post Card for Particulars. You will never regret it. 
All letters to the 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY 
Habs a CELEBRATED BUY DIRECT FROM THE 


| ‘J0- 6 AR’ FACTORY CLOTHING Cb., 


1178, ALBION STREET, 
CORSET LEEDs, 


Apply at once. 
Freedom from breakage guaranteed. 


Patent No. 14,273. 
‘ELZOT ON BASIE 


The Lon 
ings wi 


‘Even- 
pass 


AND SAVE ALL MIDDLE 


much more plea- 
- santly with amix- PROFITS. 
‘ture of Music and SAILORS’ SUITS, from... ... 38. 64. 


‘Song. No Instru- NORFOLK SUITS, from 6s. 6d. 
ment is so widely RUGBY SUIT8,from ... .. 78. 6d. 
used and so univer. Stina YOUTHS’ SUITS, from... ... 118. 6d. 
sally appreciated | Spoon. traight. MEN'S SUITS, from... ..... 176, €d. 
amongst ail]Price6!d. per pair. Size 10to 13iin. long BOYS’ REEFBRS a 
Pita le im all THEY WILL NOT BREAK. BOYS’ CAPE CHRSTER- 
bells Melodeons, [Over 2.400.000 Pairs already sold, giving wanes DB. ULSi es 
universal satisfaction, Every pair guar- ES UnsteRs + 2 8 


They waintain their pre-emmence 


POR, she bole . ea all Drapens ce Ladies’ 
rfu! ng, | Outtitters; i hey do not keep them, send 
[for sample pair, post free 7 stamps, from PATTERN CARDS SENT ON 


LAYER’ "THE ‘JO-GAR" CORSET BUSK COMPANY sala 


ASHBUURNE, DERBYSHIRE. f : Saat 
nee bati 616 ‘a 


lodeon Ps The ‘Jo-Gar’ Health Corsets PUSTAL ORDEB TO 


n WE] E Are the best in the world for strength, style, 
mal hate wear. tive time wilaot ure 


In HALF-A- ou can mak ure, bri ht 
DELICIO Ay MINUTE cing seated ail a pocket of 


MOIR’S 
| TABLE-JELLY 
POWDER (PATENTED) 


ALWAYS TURNS OUT WELL. 


No Sediment. Never Fails, Will keep 
for years in any climate. 


£0 ip Ten avogra {Orange Aegon, Vanilla, filmond, 
of this? “ Made in 


aN fatoot, y Grocer 
—— 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES. 
ar aR ETE half-a-minute by 


PARLOUR 
GAME. 
The genuine bears the name and address of the original the mere addition % J 
Patentees and Manufacturers on every Packet. of boiling water. 


Ld] 
1/ JOHN MOIR and SON, LIMITED, 148, Leadenhall Street, London, F.C, 


Ze |/XMAS_ PRESENTS.) 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE? 


EXCELSIOR SILYER WATCH 19s. 
‘Keyless 20s. 


Wonderfnl timekeepers, strong RUB ti] 
well mede, genuine, an ag oure can ouly be 
warran PARE this Remedi 
Watch with shoe pedvertines eitatnatie he, departs era eradicate the diseas: 
9 far 
* yun puticolsrs | TRUTH | 5 STRONGER THAN F THAN FRICTIO® 
7 je iat that BalL) 
amines Pile have never been tno Total: 


Peargon's Weetly" whea 


ufessor Brown, the 


Price Lit for musical 


THE MOST 
FASCI- 
NATING 


Tees tb see ackvow! 


. CORSET 
- SHIELD. 


Doubles the }/' 

- Life of your 
Corset. 

“143 from you 


Draper und 
Outtitter. 


for for testimontale and 


THOMAS BAILEY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


ABOUT WaTeHt,” Ts. KRYLESS ditto, 98. a 
-. recial English Lever, 408. 


A MONTH'S PREE TRIAL. 
All MONEY RETURNED If NOT APPROVED 
O. NOT BUY JEWELLERY AT A SHOP. 


Send direct to the Manufacturers. Birming- 
ham supplies the world with Jewellery. peers rior 
in Gur catalogue of Rings, Chains, Brooches, & 


aleg Electro-plate and Cutlery. 
§ USEO IT. guaranteed. Post fre 


NO OLO-FASHIONED EXTRAVAGANT PRICES. it Gece ike Goris tirana red. Fos 


WATCH CLUBS.—Managers who have had eon abpaiutel 
experience of the inferior quod usuaily considered eenvalled." He ventimoniain received daily’ 


guod enough for Watch Clubs by other firms, shoula 
apply tor particulars. 3rO INw BNTOR Lm 


£. LANGDON DAVIES & CO., 
123 & 126, BRISTOL ST., BIRMINGHAM. | Bc, tree trom tir t Baltors * 


Dr. MACKENZIE'S eae gt 
SMELLING. BOTTLE. 


icat: 
line or Pomade a'Esau.” 
the new) 
sheand r-forcing Specific 


WESTON'S 


ven iN WoRKING oR Line INVENTIONS 


(Registered), i | 


rers front new 
fiendache, 4 relieves Hiv "Fe ver 
and Neuralgtain the Head, is the best 
remedy for Fstotness. aioe Dizziness 
Sed hy all Chemists and Store 
Frise Soighe SHILLING. 
Post stamp trom 
MAckENZies ure De Bo ading. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 


PIANO co as oie 


packing and carriage free on 
t Pest. 109 years),91, Finsbury Paver: 


WHOLESALE JEWELLER. 
Purchasers seve tos. in t xe pound 
dealing direct with S. G GOLDST NE, the 
actual Manufactur: Wlustrated Lists 
send post free to any address. Agents 
required, Liberal Terms. 


. euch, Twelve select Dances for 1 -. All post free. 


8. GOLDSTONE, WILLIAM LEA, 
‘Time Works, Manchester. | 50 & 52, Church St., Liverpool. 


“PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


E SAULIS INE. 


Whatdoyouthin * y - | 


os 
9 Gout an Poise, aud all 
: allled  tevases euch as Sciatica 
Lambese, Heartiate, Os &e., can: 
cured by External I. 
oni 
the bataat 


tected eures in thousands of scomingly 4 
pail ‘Sc Sold crery here a rary 1a. and mon rite 


discovered Mou~ 


¥ 


An Invention Protected f Rlandbook, ** Mo 
fo Patent an Eaeeneks. "wine | fall particulars, forma, 


Eaieman Street, 
INVENTORS ASSIS 


| Smeuuine porte. | ALMATINE’S 
ANS 


me fauwaTsE 


* MUSIC. BANKRUPT STOCK. 


Choice Songs and Pianoforte Pieces, alt beat 
ed Ws, 20 -worthfort -, £5 worth for4- 


Pelee 


TTS EN RRSS 


Wrek ENDING 
Dec. 29, 1894. 


4 ata the Cellarer ” after “ patiag "takes . ‘ ‘ ‘ : BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
i } Annie. ‘Laarie ” felt. annoyed “ When other. Lips ” consumed her é . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ BEECHAM’S PILLS. | 
| { The Village Blacksmith” advised “Daisy Bell” towe . . . . + « « « +» BEECHAM’S PILLS.| 


3 “Phe"Old English Gentleman ” gave each of ‘ Thé Hundred Pipers” aboxof . . . «  « BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
| og All's Well ” when you have a supply of . . 2. . . - # - . + + « BEECHAM’S PILLS. ! 
wt know a Bank ” whereon “ My Pretty Jane ” sat and took two. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . - BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 


| “The Old Folks at Home” have “ Golden Days,” thanks to ‘ ‘ : ; : : ‘ ‘ BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
a & “In Happy Moments” “ After the Ball” do not forget totake © 6 2} ee BEECHAM’S PILLS. | 
, f { & * Maggie Murphy’s Home,” “On the Banks of Allan Water,” always possesses a box of . .  . BEECHAM’S PILLS. | 
| “The Last Rose of Summer” will fade from your cheeks without. j ‘ . . . : BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
‘ | “John Peel” was made “ Ruddier than the Cherry” by using, . . ’ ' . . BEECHAM’S PILLS. | 
I “The Vicar of Bray ” and “ Father O’Flynn ” could do, could do with . : ‘ ' . . BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
| S “A Boy’ 8 best Friend is his Mother” when she doses him with ,. . : .  e . , . BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
| i “We may be Happy yet” by simply taking afewof . . . . moos . ' . . BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
“Should he Upbraid,” then give him , ; . : ‘ 7 o4 4 ‘ ‘ . . ° BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
q bes sant and “ The Monks of Old ” all chant the prnises of . , os ‘ - BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 
t  , the € # Fume” is not “ Home, sweet Home,” without . . - 243 : yoo BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
i: Lite let us s Cherish,” and this can best be done by using . : . ; : . . ‘ . BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
“The ‘Minstrel: Boy ” sang “ Come into the Garden, Maud,” and take. . - + « + BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
“'Thor'a nse Luck aboot the Hoose? without . . . . + . + «+ + « + BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
¥ Robin Adair” was completely “Stranded” untilhe took. . - . . . + + « BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
“Sas Sorrow thy Young Days Shaded,” have recourse to .  . . rr BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
" The Miner ” and “The Four Jolly Smiths ” swear by . ‘ ‘ . . . . . . BEECHAMN’S PILLS.} 
“Oh! ‘Willie Brewed a Peck o’ Maut,” but in the moming he required ‘ ‘ o# ‘ . BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
‘* The Old Brigade” are made as “ Trusty as Steel ” by the use of . . . . , BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
“ She wandered down the Mountain Side” to buy ‘ , : : . ' : . , - BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


os ” . ——— ital - ral 


BEECHAM’S MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 
“Wo Christmas Merry Without it 7 


Just Published, Volume 7, conta ining— 
~ After the Ball,” “ Distant Voicra o'er the Sea,” “The Cat came Back,” “ McSorley’s Twins,” “The Ivy Green,” “ Bridal March” from Lohengrin, “As Pants the Hart,” 


Bie,” “Jeasie. the Flower o’ Dunblane,” “ Sturlight,” “Weep no More,” “Pretty Birdie,” “Little Blue Eyes Waltz,” “ Not Yet,” “The Dear Old Home,” “ Molly Brown,’ 
“ Marguerite,” “The Moon Behind the Hill,” “Only a Sweet Little Letter,” “‘ Heavenwards,” “ Heavenward March,” “Sweet Marie,” March from Tannhauser. 


te PRICE (BELow Cost) 2p. PER VOLUME. PER PosT 8p. 


3 Volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are also on sale. 


x* 
Order through your local Chemist, Stores, or Newsagent; or remit amount for the Volumes you require to — 


THOMAS BEECHAM, BEECH AW'S PILLS, ST. ‘HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


All Communications Teipotliag air licinante should be sent to the Adverticement Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, st 


Lost Chord,” “The Hazel Dell,” ‘Oh Dem Golden Slippers; ”* “Isle of Beauty,” “ Banks o’ Loch Lomon’,” “Sweet Genevieve,” “ Washington Post March,” “Two Little Girls in 


ams 


